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WRECKED IN PORT. 


A Serra Story sy THe AvTHoR oF “ Brack Sueer.” 
ae 
CHAPTER VI. BREAD SEEKING. 
THERE are few streets in London better 


known to that large army of martyrs, the 
genteelly-poor, than those which run north- 


| ward from the Strand, and are lost in the 
| two vast tracts of brick known under the 
names of Covent-garden and Drury-lane. 


Lodging-house keepers do not affect these 
streets, preferring the narrow no-thorough- 


| fares on the other side of the Strand, abut- 


ting on the river; streets eternally ringing 


| with the hoarse voice of the costermonger, 
|| who descends on one side and ascends on 


| 
| 
| 


| a stop to any such attempt. 
| nothing but business, in that drab-coloured 


cx 
> 
v 


the other ; eternally echoing to the grinding 
of the organ-man, who gets through his 
entire répertoire twice over during his pro- 
gress to the railing overlooking the mud- 


| bank, and his return to the pickle-shop at 
| the top; eternally haunted by the beer-boy 
/and the newspaper-boy, by postmen in- 


furiated with wrongly addressed letters, 
and by luggage-laden cabs. In the 
streets bearing northward no costermonger 
screams and no organ is found ; the denizens 


are business-people, and would very soon put 
Business, and 


house with the high wire blinds in the 
window, over which you can just catch a 
glimpse of the top of a hanging white robe. 
Cope and Son are the owners of the drab- 
coloured house, and Cope and Son are the 
largest retailers of clerical millinery in 
London. All day long members of “the 
cloth,” sleek, pale, emaciated, high church 
curates; stout, fresh-coloured, huge-whis- 
kered, broad church rectors; fat, pasty-faced, 
straight-haired evangelical ministers, are 





pouring into Cope a Son’s for clothes, 
for hoods, for surplices, for stoles, for every 
variety of ecclesiastical garment. Cope and 
Son supply all, in every variety, for every sect; 
the M.B. waistcoat and stiff-collared coat 
reaching to his heels in which the Honour- 
able and Reverend Cyril Genuflex looks so 
imposing, as he, before the assembled 


vestry, defies the scrutiny of his evange- | 


lical churchwarden; the pepper-and-salt 
cutaway in which the Reverend Pytchley 
Quorn follows the hounds; the black stuff 
gown in which the Reverend Locock Con- 


greve perspires and groans as he deals out | 
denunciations of those sitting under him; | 


and the purple bedgown, turned up with 
yellow satin, and worked all over with 
crosses and vagaries, in which poor Tom 
Phoole, such a kind-hearted and such a 
soft-headed vessel, goes through his ritual- 
istic tricks—all these come from the esta- 
blishment of Cope and Son’s, in Rutland- 
street, Strand. The next house on the 
right is handy for the high church clergy- 
men, though the evangelicals shut their 
eyes and turn away their heads as they pass 
by it. Here Herr Tubelkahn, from Elberfeld, 
the cunning worker in metals, the artificer 
of brass and steel and iron, and sometimes 
of gold and silver, the great ecclesiastical 
upholsterer, has set up his lares and penates, 
and here he deals in the loveliest of medix- 
valisms and the choicest of renaissance 
wares. The sleek long-coated gentry who 
come to make purchases can scarcely thread 
their way through the heterogeneous con- 
tents of Herr Tubelkahn’s shop. All massed 
together without order ; black oaken chairs, 
bought up by Tubelkahn’s agents from oc- 
cupants of tumbledown old cottages in 
midland districts; crosiers and crucifixes, 
ornate and plain, from Elberfeld; sceptres 
and wands from Solingen, lecterns in the 
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shape of enormous brazen eagles with out- 
stretched wings from Birmingham, enor- 
mous candelabra and gascliers of Gothie 
pattern from Liege, and seulptured pulpits 
and carved altar-rails from the Curtain- 
road, Shorediteh. Altar-cloths hang from 
the tables, and altar carpets, none of your 
common loom-woven stuff, but hand-worked 
and—as Herr Tubelkahn gives you to 
understand—by the fairest fingers are 
spread about to show their patterns to the 
best advantage; while there is so much 
stained glass about ready for immediate 
transfer to the oriel windows of country 
churches, that when the sun shines, Herr 
Tubelkahn’s customers seem to be sud- 
denly invested with Joseph’s garment of 
many colours, and the whole shop lights up 
like a kaleidoscope. 

Many of the customers both of Messrs. 
Cope and Tubelkahn were customers, or, 
more euphuistically, clients, of Messrs. 
Camoxon, who kept the celebrated Clerical 
and Educational Registry higher up the 
street; but these customers and clients 


invariably crossed and recrossed the road, 
in proceeding from the one to the other of 
these establishments, in order to avoid a cer- 
tain door which lay midway between them. 
Ashabby swing door sun-blistered, and with 


its bottom panel scored with heel and toe 
kicks from impatient entrance-seeking feet; 
a door flanked by two flaming bills, and 


surrounded by a host of close-shaven, | 
| ledgers and address books, and in the Post- 


sallow-faced men, in shabby clothes and 
shiny hats, and red noses, and swinging 
canes, noble Romans, roystering cavaliers, 
clamorous citizens, fashionable guests, vir- 
tuous peasants—all at a shilling a night; 
for the door was, in fact, the stage-door of 
the Cracksideum Theatre. The shabby 
men in threadbare jauntiness smiled fur- 
tively, and grinned at each other as they 
saw the sleek gentlemen in shining broad- 
cloth step out of their path; but the said 
gentlemen felt the proximity of the Thes- 
pian temple very acutely, and did not 
scruple to say so to Messrs. Camoxon, who, 
as in duty bound, shrugged their shoulders 
deprecatingly, and—changed the conversa- 
tion. They were very sorry, but—and 
they shrugged their shoulders ! When men 
shrug their shoulders to their customers it’s 
time that they should retire from business. 
It was time that the Messrs. Camoxon so 
retired, for the old gentleman now seldom 
appeared in Rutland-street, but remained 
at home at Wimbledon, enacting his fa- 
vourite character of the British squire, 
and actually dressing the part in a blue 





coat and gilt buttons, grey knee-breeches, 
and Hessian boots; while young George 
Camoxon hunted with the queen’s hounds, 
had dined twice at the Life Guards’ mess 
at Windsor, and had serious thoughts of 
standing for the county. But the business 
was far too good to give up; every one 
who had a presentation or an advowson to 
sell took it to Camoxons’; the head clerk 
could tell you off-hand the net value of 
every valuable living in England, the age 
of the incumbent, and the state of his 
health, every rector who wanted assist- 
ance, every curate who wanted a change, 
in servants’ phrase, “to better himself,” 
every layman who wanted a title for 
orders, every vicar who, oddly enough, 
wanted to change a dull bleak living in 
the north for a pleasant social sphere of 
duty in a cheerful neighbourhood in the 
south of England; parents on the look-out 
for tutors, tutors in search of pupils—all 
inscribed their names on Camoxons’ books, 
and looked to them for assistance in their 
extremity. There was a substantial, re- 
spectable, orthodox appearance about Cam- 
oxons’, in the ground-glass windows, with 
the device of the Bible and Sceptre duly 
inscribed thereon; in the chaste internal 
fittings of polished mahogany and plain 
horsehair stools, with the Churchman’s 
Almanack on the wall in medizval type, 
very illegible, and in a highly medieval 
frame, all bosses and clamps; in the big 


office Directory, which here shed its trucu- 
lent red cover, and was scarcely recog- 
nisable in a meek sad-coloured calf bind- 
ing; and, above all, in the grave, solemn, 
sable-clad clerks, who moved noiselessly 
about, and who looked like clergymen play- 
ing at business. 

Up and down Rutland-street had Walter 
Joyce paced full a thousand times since his 
arrival in London. The name of the 
street and of its principal inhabitants were 
familiar to him, through the advertisements 
in the clerical newspaper which used to be 
sent to Mr. Ashurst at Helmingham; and 
no sooner was he settled down in his little 
lodging in Winchester-street, than he 
crossed the mighty artery of the Strand, 
and sought out the street and the shops of 
which he had already heard so much. He 
saw them, peered in at Copes’ and at 
Tubelkahn’s, and looked earnestly at 
Camoxons’ ground-glass window, and half 
thought of going in to see whether they 
had anything which might suit him on 
their books. But he refrained until he had 
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received the answers to a certain advertise- 
ment which he had inserted in the news- 
papers, setting forth that a young man 
with excellent testimonials—he knew he 
could get them from the rector of Helm- 
ingham—was desirous of giving instruc- 
tion in the classics and mathematics. 
Advertising, he thought, was a better and 
more gentlemanly medium than causing a 
detailed list of his accomplishments to be 
inscribed in the books of the Ecclesiastical 
Registry, as a horse’s pedigree and per- 
formances are entered in the horsedealer’s 
list; but when, after hunting for half an 
hour through the columns of the news- 
paper’s supplement, he found his adver- 
tisement amongst a score of others, all 
of them from men with college honours, or 
promising greater advantages than he could 
hold forth, he began to doubt the wisdom 
of his proceeding. However, he would 
wait and see the result. He did so wait 
for three days, but not a single line ad- 
dressed, as requested, to W. J. found its 
way to Winchester-street. Then he sent 
for the newspaper again, and began to 
reply to the advertisements which he 
thought might suit him. He had no high 


thoughts or hopes, no notions of regene- 
rating the living generation, or of placing 


tuition on a new footing, or rendering it 
easy by some hitherto unexplained pro- 
cess. He had been an usher in a school, 
for the place of an usher in a school he 
had advertised, and if he could have ob- 
tained that position he would have been 
contented. But when the few answers to 
his advertisement arrived, he saw that it 
was impossible to accept any of the offers 
they contained. One man wanted him to 
teach French with a guaranteed Parisian 
accent, to devote his whole time out of 
school hours to the boys, to supervise them 
in the Indian sceptre athletic exercises, and 
to rule over a dormitory of thirteen, “where, 
in consequence of the lax supervision of the 
last didaskolos, severe measures would be 
required,” for twenty pounds a year. An- 
other gentleman, whose note-paper was 
ornamented with a highly florid Maitese 
cross, and who dated his letter “‘ Eve of 8S. 
Boanerges,” wished to know his opinion 
of the impostor-firebrand M. Luther, and 
whether he (the advertiser) had any con- 
nexions in the florist or decorative line, 
with whom an arrangement in the mutual 
accommodation way could be entered into; 
while a third, evidently a grave senten- 
tious man, with a keen eye to business, 
expressed, on old-fashioned Bath-post, gilt- 





edged letter paper, his desire to know 
“what sum W. J. would be willing to 
contribute for the permission to state, after 
a year’s residence, that he had been one of 
Dr. Sumph’s most trusted helpmates and 
assistants ?”” 

No good to be got that way, then, and a 
visit to Camoxons’ imminent, for the money 
was running very, very short, and the 
conventional upturning of stones must be 
proceeded with. Visit to Camoxons’ paid, 
after much staring through the ground- 
glass windows (opaque generally, but trans- 
parent in the Bible and Sceptre artistic bits) 
much ascent and descent of two steps cogi- 
tatively, final rush up top step wildly, and 
hurried, not to say pantomimic, entrance 
through the ground-glass door, to be con- 
fronted by the oldest and most composed 
of the sable-clad clerks. Bows exchanged ; 
name and address required; name and ad- 
dress given in a low and serious whisper, and 
repeated aloud in a clear high treble, each 
word, as it was uttered, being transcribed 
in a hand which was the very essence of 
copperplate into an enormous book. Po- 
sition required? Second or third master- 
ship in a classical school, private tutor- 
ship, as secretary or librarian to a noble- 
man or gentleman. So glibly ran the 
old gentleman’s steel pen over these items 
that Walter Joyce began to fancy that ap- 
plicants for one post were’ generally ready 
and willing to take all or any, as indeed they 
were. “ Which university, what college ?” 
The old gentleman scratched his head with 
the end of his steel-pen holder, and looked 
across at Walter, with a benevolent expres- 
sion which seemed to convey that he would 
rather the young man would say Christ- 
church than St. Mary’s, and Trinity in 
preference to Clare. “Walter Joyce grew 
hot to his ear tips, and his tongue felt 
too large for his mouth, as he stammered 
out, “I have not been to either Uni- 
versity—I .” but the remainder of the 
sentence was lost in the loud bang with 
which the old gentleman clapped to the 
heavy sides of the big book, clasped it with 
its brazen clasp, and hoisted it on to a 
shelf behind him with the dexterity of a 
juggler. 

“ My good young friend,” said the old 
clerk, blandly; “ you might have saved 
yourself a vast amount of vexation, and me 
a certain amount of trouble, if you had 
made that announcement earlier! Good 
morning !” 

“ But do you mean to say: 

“‘T mean to say that in that book at the 
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present moment are the names of sixty 
gentlemen seeking just the employment 
which you have named, all of whom are 
not merely members of colleges, but mem- 
bers who have taken rank, prizemen, first- 
class men, wranglers, senior optimes ; they 
are on our books, and they may remain there 
for months before we get them off. You 
may judge, then, what chance you would 
have. At most agencies they would have 
taken your money and given you hope. 
But we don’t do that here—it isn’t our 
way—good morning!” 

“ Then you think I have no chance——” 

“T’m sure of it—through us at least— 
good-morning !” 

Joyce would have made another effort, 
but the old gentleman had already turned 
on his heel, and feigned to be busy with 
some letters on a desk before him, so Walter 
turned round too, and silently left the 
registry office. 

Silently, and with an aching heart. The 
old clerk had said but little, but Walter 
felt that his dictum was correct, and that 
all hopes of getting a situation as a tutor 
were at anend. Oh, if his father had only 
left him money enough to go to college, 
he would have had a future before him 
which — but then, Marian? He would 
never have known that pure, faithful, 
earnest love, failing which, life in its 
brightest and best form would have been 
dull and distasteful to him. He had that 
love still, thank Heaven, and in that 
thought there were the elements of hope, 
and the promptings to bestir himself yet 
once more in his hard self-appointed task 
of bread-winning. 

Money running very short, and time 
running rapidly on. Not the shortest 
step in advance since he had first set 
foot in London, and the bottom of his 
purse growing painfully visible. He had 
taken to frequenting a small coffee-house 
in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, 
where, as he munched the roll and drank 
the tea, which now too often served him as 
a dinner, he could read the newspapers and 
scan the advertisements to see if there were 
|| anything likely to suit him among the my- 
| riad columns. It was a quiet and secluded 
little place, where but-few strangers entered 
—he saw the same faces night after night, as 
he noticed—and where he could have his 
letters addressed to him under his initials, 
which was a great comfort, as he had 
noticed lately that his landlady in his 
river-side lodging-house had demurred to 
the receipt of so much initialled correspon- 





dence, ascribing it, as Walter afterwards | 
learned from the “slavey” or maid-of-all- 
work, either to “ castin’ orryscopes, tellin’ 
charickters by ’andwritin’, or rejen’rative 
bolsum for the ’air!”—things utterly at 
variance with the respectability of her es- 
tablishment. 

A quiet secluded little place, sand-floored 
and spittoon-decorated, with a cosy clock 
and a cosy red-faced fire, singing with 
steaming kettles, and cooking chops, and 
frizzling bacon; with a sleepy cat, a pet of 
the customers, dozing before the hearth, 
and taking occasional quarter-of-an-hour 
turns round the room, to be back-rubbed, 
and whisker-scratched, and tit-bit fed; 
with tea and coffee and cocoa, in thick 
blue China half-pint mugs, and with 
bacon of which the edge was by no 
means to be cut off and thrown away, 
but was thick, and crisp, and deli- 
cious as the rest of it, on willow-pattern 
plates; with little yellow pats of country 
butter, looking as if the cow whose im- 
pressed form they bore had only fed upon 
buttercups, as different from the ordinary 
petrified cold cream which in London 
passes current for butter as chalk from 
cheese. “ Bliffkins’s’—the house was 
supposed to have been leased to Bliffkins 
as the Elephant, and appeared under that 
title in the Directories; but no one knew 
it but as “ Bliffkins’s’—was a Somerset- 
shire house, and kept a neat placard 
framed and glazed in its front window to 
the effect that the Somerset County Ga- 
zette was taken in. So that among the 
thin pale London folk who “used”’ the 
house you occasionally came upon stal- 
wart giants, big-chested, horny-handed, 
deep-voiced, with z’s sticking out all over 
their pronunciation, jolly Zummerzetshire 
men, who brought Bliffkins the latest gossip 
from his old native place of Bruton and 
its neighbourhood, and who, during their 
stay—and notably at cattle-show period— 
were kings of the house. At ordinary 
times, however, the frequenters of the 
house never varied—indeed it was under- 
stood that Bliffkins’s was a “connexion,” 
and did not in the least depend upon 
chance custom. Certain people sat in cer- 
tain places, ordered certain refreshment, 
and went away at certain hours, never 
varying in the slightest particular. Mr. 
Byrne, a wizened old man, who invariably 
bore on his coat and on his hair traces of 
fur, and fluff, and wool, who was known to 
be a bird-stuffer by trade, and who was re- 
puted to be an extreme radical in politics 
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and the writer of some of those spirit- 
stirring letters in the weekly press signed 
“Lucius Junius Brutus” and “ Scrutator,”’ 
sat in the right-hand corner box nearest 
the door, where he was out of the draught, 
and had the readiest chance of pouncing 
upon the boy who brought in the evening 
papers, and securing them before his rival, 
Mr. Wickwar, could effect a seizure. Mr. 
Wickwar, who was a retired tailor, and had 
plenty of means, the sole bane of his life 
being the danger to the constitution from 
the recklessly advanced feeling of the 
times, sat at the other end of the room, 
being gouty and immobile, contenting him- 
self with glaring at his democratic enemy, 
and occasionally withering him with choice 
extracts from the Magna Charta weekly 
journal. The box between them was 
usually devoted of an evening to Messrs. 
O’Shane and Begson, gentlemen attached 
to the press, capital company, full of anec- 
dote and repartee, though liable to be 
suddenly called away in the exigence of 
their literary pursuits. The top of the 
policeman’s helmet or the flat cap of the 
fireman on duty just protruded through 
the swing-door in their direction, acted as 
tocsins to these indefatigable public ser- 
vants, cut them off in the midst of a story, 
and sent them flying on the back of an 
engine, or at the tail of a crowd, to witness 
scenes which, pourtrayed by their graphic 
pencils, afforded an additional relish to the 
morning muffin at thousands of respectable 
breakfast-tables. Between these gentle- 
men and a Mr. Shimmer, a youngish man, 
with bright eyes, hectic colour, and a 
general sense of nervous irritation, there 
was a certain spirit of camaraderie which 
the other frequenters of Bliffkins’s could 
not understand. Mr. Shimmer always 
sat alone, and during his meal inva- 
riably buried himself in one of the choice 
volumes of Bliffkins’s library, consisting of 
old volumes of Blackwood’s, Bentley’s, 
and Tait’s magazines, from which he 
would occasionally make extracts in a 
very small hand in a very small note- 
book. It was probably from the fact of a 
printer’s boy having called at Bliffkins’s 
with what was understood to be a “ proof,” 
that a rumour arose and was received 
throughout the Bliffkins connexion that 
Mr. Shimmer edited the Times news- 
paper. Be that as it might, there was 
no doubt, both from external circum- 
stances and from the undefined defer- 
ence paid to him by the other gentle- 
men of the press, that Mr. Shimmer 





was a literary man of position, and that 
Bliffkins held him in respect, and, what 
was more practical for him, gave him 
credit on that account. An ex-parish clerk, 
who took snuff and sleep in alternate 
pinches; a potato salesman in Covent | 
Garden, who drank coffee to keep himself 
awake, and who went briskly off to busi- 
ness when the other customers dropped 
off wearily to bed; a marker at an adjoin- 
ing bowling-alley, who would have been a 
pleasant fellow had it not been for his 
biceps, which got into his head and into his 
mouth, and pervaded his conversation ; 
and a seedsman, a terrific republican, who 
named his innocent bulbs and hyacinths 
after the most sanguinary heroes of the 
French revolution, filled up the list of 
Bliffkins’s “ regulars.” 

Among these quiet people Walter Joyce 
took up his place night after night, until 
he began to be looked upon as of and be- 
longing to them. They were intolerant of 
strangers at Bliffkins’s, of strangers that is 
to say, who, tempted by the comforts of the 
place, renewed their visits, and threatened 
to make them habitual. These were for 
the most part received at about their third 
appearance, when they came in with a 
pleasant smile and thought they had made 
an impression, with a strong stare and a 
dead silence, under the influences of which 
they ordered refreshment which they did 
not want, had to pay for, and went away 
withoat eating, amid the contemptuous 
grins of the regulars. But Walter Joyce 
was so quiet and unobtrusive, so evidently 
a gentleman, desirous of peace and shelter 
and refuge at a cheap rate, that the great 
heart of Bliffkins’ softened to him at once ; 
they themselves had known the feelings 
under which he sought the asylum of that 
Long-acre Patmos, and they respected him. 
No one spoke to him, there was no acknow- 
ledgment of his presence among. them ; 
they knew well enough that any such 
manifestation would have been out of place ; 
but when, after finishing his very simple 
evening meal, he would take a few sheets 
of paper from his pocket, draw to him the 
Times’ supplement, and, constantly refer- 
ring to it, commence writing a series of 
letters, they knew what all that portended, 
and all of them, including old Wickwar, the 
ex-tailor and great conservative, silently 
wished him godspeed. 

Ah, those letters, dated from Bliffkins’s 
coffee-house, and written in Walter Joyce’s 
roundest hand, in reply to the hundred of 
chances which each day’s newspaper sheet 
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offered to every enterprising bread-seeker, 
chances so promising at the first glance, 
so barren and so full of rottenness when they 
came to be tested! Clerkships? Clerkships 
galore! legal, mercantile, general clerks 
were wanted everywhere, only apply to 
A. B. or Y. Z., and take them! But when 
A. B. or Y. Z. replied, Walter Joyce found 
that the legal clerks must write the regular 
engrossing hand, must sweep out the office 
ready for the other clerks by nine a.M., and 
must remain there occasionally till nine P.M., 
with a little outdoor work in the service of 
writs and notices of ejectment. The duties 
required of the mercantile clerk were but 
little better, and those of the general clerks 
were worst of all, while throughout a net 
income of eighteen shillings a week ap- 
peared to be the average remuneration. 
“A secretary wanted.”’ Certainly, four se- 
cretaries wanted nearly every day, for public 
companies which were about to bring forth 
an article in universal demand, but of 
which the supply had hitherto been limited, 
and which could not fail to meet with an 
enormous success and return a large divi- 
dend. In all cases the secretary must be 
a man of education and of gentlemanly 
manners, so said the advertisements; but 
the reply to Walter Joyce’s application, 
said in addition that he must be able to 
advance the sum of three hundred pounds, 
to be invested in the shares of the com- 
pany, which would bear interest at the 
rate of twenty-five per cent per annum. 
The Press? Through the medium of their 
London fraternity the provincial press was 
clamorous for educated men who could 
write leading articles, general articles and 
reviews ; but on inquiry the press required 
the same educated men to be able to com- 
bine shorthand reporting with editorial 
writing, and in many cases suggested the 
advisability of the editorial writer being 
able to set up his own leaders in type at case. 
The literary institutions throughout the 
country were languishing for lecturers, but 
when Walter Joyce wrote to them, offering 
them a choice of certain subjects which he 
had studied, and on which he thought him- 
self competent of conveying real information, 
he received answers from the secretaries, 
that only men of name were paid by the 
institutions, but that the committee would 
be happy to set apart a night for him if he 
chose to lecture gratis, or that if he felt 
inclined to address the inhabitants of 
Knuckleborough on his own account, the 
charge for the great hall was three pounds, 
for the smaller hall thirty shillings a night, 





in both cases exclusive of gas, while the 
secretary, who kept the principal stationer’s 
shop and library in the town, would be 
happy to become his agent, and sell his 
tickets at the usual charge of ten per cent. 
Four pounds a week, guaranteed! Not a 
bad income for a penniless man; to be 
earned, too, in the discharge of a light and 
gentlemanly occupation, to be acquired by 
the outlay of three shillings’ worth of 
postage stamps. Walter Joyce sent the 
postage stamps, and received in return a 
lithographic circular, very dirty about the 
folded edges, instructing him in the easiest 
method of modelling wax flowers ! 

That was the final straw. On the receipt 
of that letter, and on the reading of it— 
he had taken it from the stately old look- 
ing-glass over the fire-place to the box 
where of late he usually sat—Walter Joyce 
gave a deep groan, and buried his face in 
his hands. A minute after he felt his hair 
slightly touched, and looking up saw old 
Jack Byrne bending over him. 

“ What ails ye, lad ?” asked the old 
man, tenderly. 

“* Misery—despair—starvation !” 

“ T thought so !” said the old man calmly, 
Then taking a small battered flask from 
his breast and emptying its contents into a 
clean cup before him—‘“ Here, drink this, 
and come outside. We can’t talk here !” 

Walter swallowed the contents of the 
cup, mechanically, and followed his new 
friend into the street. 





A HIDDEN WITNESS. 


‘SHE is positively starving, and this money 
will be the saving of her.” 

These words were spoken in the course of a 
conversation between my old friend Mr. John 
Irwin, retired civil-servant, and myself; both 
sitting on a fine September morning in a little 
summer-house, in the garden of our mutual 
friend the Rev. Henry Tyson, Rector of North- 
wick-Balham, in the county of Berkshire. The 
subject of our conversation had been a piece 
of very flagitious behaviour on the part of a 
wealthy retired tradesman, Harding by name, 
who lived in the neighbourhood. A sum of 
money, amounting to a hundred pounds, was 
owing by this man to a widow, living also 
close at hand, for work done by her husband, 
just before he died. The validity of the claim 
had been denied by Mr. Harding, and pay- 
ment obstinately refused. 

‘**] have made it all right, however,” said my 
friend, with something approaching to a chuckle. 
‘‘It happens that this Harding is to a certain 
extent in my power. ‘The particulars of a 
transaction in; which he was engaged some 
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years ago, not of the most creditable nature, 
and all the facts relating to which came before 
me in the course of my official cayeer, are not 
only perfectly well known to me, but he knows 
that | know of them, and is aware that I could 
even at this day use them against him if I chose. 
Consequently he is always exceedingly civil to 
me, and when, in the course of a conversation be- 
tween us yesterday, I explained to him — assum- 
ing as I did so a dangerous look, which I could 
see had its effect—that I should take it exceed- 
ingly ill if he did not at once consider this poor 
woman’s claim, and forthwith pay her what he 
had owed to her husband, he turned very pale, 
and informed me that since a person on whose 
judgment he could so entirely rely as he could on 
mine, was of opinion, after duly considering the 
claim, that it was a just one, he would at once 
give up his own view of the case, which had 
certainly hitherto been opposed to mine, and 
would without delay discharge the liability. 
He only begged that he might be spared the 
annoyance of a personal interview with his 
creditor, and that I would undertake in my own 
person to see the widow and transact the busi- 
ness part of the arrangement myself. 

‘You know,” continued Mr. Irwin, “‘ how 
interested I have always been in this poor soul’s 
case, and you will believe how readily I under- 
took the charge. ‘This very afternoon the busi- 
ness is to be brought to a conclusion. I have 
arranged to call on Harding (who as you know 
lives close by) at three o'clock, to get the 
money, and I will then convey it with my own 
hands to the poor woman as a surprise.” 

‘¢ You have never done a better day’s work,” 
I said. ‘* How do you mean to go?” 

‘‘T shall walk. It is not above a couple of 
miles. ‘The path across the fields by Gorfield 
Copse is the nearest way, isn’t it ?” 

** Yes, by a good deal,” Lanswered. ‘‘ Would 
you like a companion ?” 

“ Well, I should like one, certainly,” was my 
friend’s answer, ‘but I feel a little delicacy 
about introducing a stranger into the business 
—either that with Mr. Harding himself, or 
with my friend the widow, who is the proudest 
and most sensitive woman in the world.” 

I assented to the justice of this objection, 
and having some letters to write, got up to go, 
leaving my friend sitting in the summer-house. 
As I quitted it, turning sharply round to go 
into the house, I came suddenly upon a man 
who was emerging from among the shrubs 
which formed the back of the little arbour. 

He was an occasional helper about the place, 
and I had noticed him more than once, and not 
with favour. He was a very peculiar, and, as I 
thought, a very ill-looking man. He wasa shy, 
slouching sort of creature, who always started 
and got out of the way when you met him. A 
man with hollow sunken eyes, a small mean 
pinched sort of nose, and a prominent savage- 
looking under jaw, with teeth like tusks, which 
his beard did not always conceal. This beard, 
by-the-by, was one of the most marked charac- 
teristics of the man’s appearance, it being—as 


was his hair also—of that flaming red colour | 
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which is not very often seen—really red, with 
no pretensions to those auburn, or chesnut, or 
golden tints which have become fashionable of 
late years. The blazing effect of this man’s 
colouring was increased very much by the head- 
dress he wore : an old cricketing cap of brightest 
scarlet. He was otherwise dressed in one of 
those short white canvas shirts or frocks 
which are much worn by engineers, stokers, 
and plasterers, over their ordinary clothes. 
There was a great brown patch of new 
material let into the front of this garment 
which showed very conspicuously, even at a 
distance. His lower extremities were clad in 
common velveteen trousers, old and worn. 

Such was the man who appeared suddenly 
in my path as I left the summer-house, and who 
disappeared as suddenly out of it a moment 
after our encounter, gliding stealthily off in the 
direction of the kitchen garden. 

I saw my good friend Mr. Irwin once more 
before he started on his beneficent errand. 
He was in high spirits, and had got himself up 
in great style for the occasion, with a light- 
coloured summer over-coat, to keep off the 
dust, and a white hat. I think he had a flower 
in his button-hole. 

There was one part of Mr. Irwin’s equipment 
a little out of the common way, and this was a 
butterfly net fixed to the end of a stick, My 
friend was a most enthusiastic entomologist, 
and when in the country never stirred without 
carrying with him this means of securing his 
favourite specimens. I joked him a little on 
the introduction of this unusual element into a 
business transaction, suggesting that Mr. Hard- 
ing would think that he had brought it asa 
receptacle for the widow's money. “I must 
have it with me,” said the old gentleman, “ for 
if I ever venture to go out without it 1 invari- 
ably meet with some invaluable specimen which 
escapes me in a heart-rending manner. But,” 
he added, “ I’m not going to let Harding dis- 
cover my weakness, you may be sure. I'll 
leave it outside among the bushes, and recover 
it when the interview is over.” 

‘* Well, good luck attend you any way,” I 
called after him, ‘‘a successful end to your 
negotiations, and plenty of butterflies.” 

‘The good-hearted old fellow gave me a nod 
and a smile, and, flourishing his net, was pre- 
sently off on his mission. 

I had what we familiarly call “the fidgets” 
that afternoon. I could not settle down to 
anything. Having tried wandering about the 
garden, I now took, in turn, to wandering 
about the house, going first into one room and 
then into another, looking at the pictures, 
taking up different objects which lay about, 
and examining them in an entirely purposeless 
Way. 

At the top of my friend’s house there was a 
little room in a tower, which was used as a 
smoking-room, and also as a kind of observa- 
tory: my host being in the habit of observ- 
ing the heavenly bodies through his telescope 
when favourable occasion offered. I remem- 
bered the existence of this apartment now, and 
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feeling that a small dose of tobacco would suit 
my present condition very well, determined to 
climb the turret staircase, and enjoy a quiet 
smoke in the observatory. 

The room was charming. There were large 
windows in it, and the view was most exten- 
sive, taking in scenery of a very varied kind— 
hill and dale, wood, river, and plain. The 
signs of habitation were not numerous, the 
country being but thinly populated : still there 
were cottages and farmhouses scattered here 
and there, and even one or two villages in the 
distance. I lighted my cigar and gave myself 
up to tranquil enjoyment of the scene before 
me. 

As I sat ehus, the clock of my host’s church 
struck three. Remembering that to be the hour 
of Mr. Irwin’s interview with Harding, my 
thoughts reverted to the subject of the widow’s 
debt, and to the good-nature which my old 
friend had displayed in giving himself so 
much trouble and undertaking such a thank- 
less office. My mind did not dwell long on 
these things, however. I happened to catch 
sight of the telescope, which was put away in a 
corner of the room; and being restless, and 
not in a mood in which total inaction was 
agreeable to me, I determined to have it out and 
examine the details of the landscape which I 
had just been studying on a large scale. 

The day was very favourable for my pur- 
pose. ‘The sun was shining and there was an 
east wind : a combination which often produces 
a remarkable clearness in the atmosphere. 
Circumstances could not possibly be more suit- 
able for telescopic operations, so placing the 
instrument on its stand before one of the open 
windows, I sat down and commenced my 
survey. 

It was a superb telescope, and although I 
knew it well, and had often used it before, I 
found myself still astonished at its power and 
range. I set myself to trying experiments as 
to the extent of its capacity, taking the time 
by the church clock of a village two miles off, 
trying to make out what people were doing in 
the extreme distance, and in other ways putting 
the capabilities of the instrument to the test. 
That done, with results of the most satisfactory 
kind, I went to work in a more leisurely fashion, 
shifting the glass from point to point of the 
landscape, as the fancy took me, and enjoying 
the delicious little circular pictures, which, in 
endless variety, seemed to fit themselves, one 
after another, into the end of the instrument. 
The little round pictures were some of them 
very pretty. Here was one—the first the tele- 
scope showed me—in the front of which was a 
small patch of purple earth just brought under 
the plough. A little copse bounded one side 
of this arable land; there was a very bright 
green field in the distance; and in the fore- 
ground the plough itself was crawling slowly 
along, drawn by a couple of ponderous and 
sturdy horses, a bay and a white, whose course 
was directed by an old man with a blue necker- 
chief, the ends hanging loose, a boy being in at- 
tendance to turn the horses at the end of each 





work, 

A turn of the glass, and another picture 
takes its place. A road-side ale-house now. 
One of the upper windows has a muslin half 
blind betokening the guest chamber, another 
on the ground floor is ornamented with a red 
curtain—the tap-room, this, where convivial 
spirits congregate on Saturday nights. The 
inn has a painted sign ; somebody in a scarlet 
coat and with something on his head which I 
can’t quite make out; perhaps it is a three- 
cornered hat, and perhaps the inn is dedicated 
to the inevitable Marquis of Granby. Stay! I 
recollect now seeing such an inn in one of my 
walks in the neighbourhood. It 7s the Marquis 
of Granby, as I well remember. An empty 
cart is standing in front of the house, the driver 
watering his horses, and beering himself, just 
before the house door, where I can see him 
plainly 

Another and a more extensive turn, and the 
little railway station comes within the limits of 
the magic circle. Not much to interest here: 
a small whitewashed, slate-roofed, formal build- 
ing, hard, and angular, and hideous. A lot of 
sacks piled up against the wall, waiting to be 
sent off by the luggage train, a great signal post 
rising into the air, a row of telegraphic poles 
stretching away in perspective. 

Now a prosperous farmstead, with a big 
thatched house, where the farmer and his 
family reside, with well-preserved sheds and 
outhouses: there is a straw-yard, too, with 
cattle standing knee-deep, and eating out of 
racks well found in hay; and there are pigs 
wallowing in the mire, and there are cocks and 
hens jerking themselves hither and thither, 
and pecking, and generally fussing, as their 
manner is. This picture in its circular frame 
pleases me well, and so does the next. A gen- 
tleman’s seat of the entirely comfortable, not of 
the showy and ostentatious, sort. ‘The grounds 
are large enough to be called a park, and the 
house lying rather low, as it was the fashion to 
build a century or two ago, stands in the midst 
of them, with a trim and pleasantly formal 
flower-garden round about it. It is a red brick 
house of the Hanoverian time, with a rather 
high slate (green slate) roof, with dormer win- 
dows in it. The other windows have white 
sashes which are flush with the wall, and not, 
as in these days, sunk in a recess. 

Ilook long on this scene, and then, not with- 
out reluctance, shift my glass, and turning away 
from human habitations, begin to examine the 
more retired and unfrequented parts of the 
landscape. The magic circle now encloses 
nothing but trees and meadows, and little quiet 
nooks and corners, where the lazy cows stand 
about in shady places too idle even to feed, or 
where the crows blacken the very ground by 
their numbers, unmolested by shouting boys, 
unscared by even the old traditional hat and 
coat upon a'stick. I come presently to a little 
bright green paddock, with a pony feeding in 
it—a seleaiiie little round picture pleasant to 
dwell on. ‘There is a pond in one corner of the 
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paddock, surrounded with pollard willows: the 
water reflecting them upon its surface, as also a 
little patch of sky which it gets sight of some- 
how, between the branches. It is a comfortable 
and innocent little place this, with a small 
wood close by, with a haystack near the gate, 
and stay—what is this? ‘There are figures here 
—two men—how plainly I see them! But 
what are they doing? They are in violent 
movement. Are they fighting, wrestling, strug- 
gling? It is so. A struggle is going on be- 
tween them, and one of the two—he wears a 
bright red eap—has the best of it. He has his 
antagonist, who seems to be weak and makes 
but faint resistance, by the throat; he strikes 
fiercely at the wretched man’s head with a thick 
stick or club he holds, and pressing on him 
sorely, beats him fiercely to the ground. The 
man who has the best of it—there is something 
more of red about him besides his cap; is it his 
beard ?—does not spare the fallen man, but 
beats him still about the head—a gray head 
surely—with his club. Horrible sight to look 
on. I would give anything to tear myself 
away from the telescope or at least to close my 
eyes, and shut out the sickening spectacle. 
But the butchery is nearly over. The gray- 
haired man continues yet to struggle and re- 
sist, but only for a little while. In a very 
short time the contest, as I plainly see, will be 
over. The conquered man, making one more 
supreme effort, rises nearly to his feet, receives 
another crushing blow, falls suddenly to the 
ground, and is still. Merciful Heaven! what 
is this! Who are these twomen? Do I know 
them? It cannot be that that is my dear old 
friend lying helpless on the ground, and that 
the other is the man whom I took note of, just 
now, in the rectory garden. It cannot be that 
this deed, of which I have been a witness—in- 
active, powerless to help or save—is a MURDER! 

I felt for a moment as if all presence of mind, 
and power of action, had deserted me. What 
was I to do? That was all that I could say, 
over and over again, as I sat still gazing 
through the telescope with an instinctive feel- 
ing that I must not lose one single incident 
of the scene before me. All that happened I 
must see. I recalled my senses by a mighty 
effort, and reasoned as men do in a crisis. 
What was to be done? The place where this 
horrible deed was being committed was so far 
off—about three quarters of a mile as the crow 
flies, more than a mile by any road I knew of 
—that there could be no possibility of my 
getting there in time to be of the slightest 
use. The end, if it had not come already— 
and I felt certain that it had—must most surely 
have come before I could traverse that dis- 
tance. There was but one way now in which 
I could be of any service, and that was in 
securing the detection of the murderer. I 
must remain at my post and watch his every 
movement, besides endeavouring to render my- 
self certain, so far as the glass would enable me 
to be so, concerning his appearance and dress. 
So there I sat, helpless and spell-bound, but 
watching with devouring eyes. There was a 





sudden stillness where there had been before so 
much of struggling and movement. The blows 
had ceased to fall now. The deed was accom- 
plished, and there was no more need for them. 
‘The man himself, the murderer, was still, and I 
made sure of his identity. There was the red 
hair, there was the red beard, there was the 
scarlet cap lying on the ground, there was the 
canvas frock with the patch in front. ‘There 
was no dowbt. Alas! was there any doubt 
either about that other figure lying on the grass 
beside him? The light-coloured summer coat 
which he had worn when I last saw him, the 
white hairs. It was nearly too much to bear, 
but a savage craving for vengeance came to my 
aid, and braced up my energies I dispelled 
by an effort of the will a dimness which came 
before my eyes, and straining them more in- 
tensely than ever, saw the man with the red 
cap start up, as if suddenly conscious that 
he was losing time, and set himself to work to 
rifle the body of his victim. As far as I could 
see, he was engaged in emptying the poor old 
man’s pockets, and once I thought I saw the 
gleam of something golden ; but this might have 
been fancy. At all events he continued for 
some time to turn the body over and over, 
and then, having, I suppose, satisfied himself 
with what he had secured, he got up, and 
dragging the corpse after him, made his way to 
the little wood close by, and entering it, dis- 
appeared from sight. And now, indeed, a crisis 
had arrived when it was difficult in the extreme 
to know how to act. What if that disappearance 
were final? What if he should get out of the 
wood at the further extremity and I should see 
him no more ? 

It was a breathless moment. I continued to 
watch, and hardly breathed, At last, and 
when I was becoming desperate with un- 
certainty, I saw something move again. The 
trees were parted, and at the same place where 
the murderer had entered the wood, bearing 
with him the body of my old friend, he now re- 
appeared, alone. He stood a moment as if un- 
decided, and then came out, looking behind 
him first, and then arranging the disturbed 
boughs as though to make the place look as 
if no one had passed that way. That done, 
he stood still for a moment, looking about 
him as if in search of something, and then 
he moved across—how unconscious of the 
pursuer on his track, the telescope following his 
every step, unseen and unsuspected !— to 
where at the corner of the meadow there was, 
as I have mentioned, a little pond with pollard 
willows round about its margin. He stooped 
and took up some object lying beside the pond. 
What was it? There was something green 
about it. Was it old Mr. Irwin’s butterfly net? 
I could not see with certainty, but no doubt it 
was, and no doubt the poor old gentleman had 
wandered away from the footpath, which was 
near at hand, in pursuit of some entomological 
specimen. 

The man with the red cap threw this object 
into the water. ‘Then taking off his canvas 
frock, he began to wash the front of it, stained 
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no doubt with blood. Then he washed his 
hands and face, and putting on the frock, 
wet as it was in part, stood up and once 
more looked suspiciously about. All this took 
time, but I dared not remove my eye from the 
glass for a single instant. Once I had tried to 
reach the bell-handle, but I could not. Some- 
thing would, however, have to be done pre- 
sently, and done on the instant. 

For he was going. He turned his back upon 
the pond ; looked about, as if to see whether 
there were any traces of his crime visible ; then 
crossed the field, got over the gate by the hay- 
stack, was lost to sight fora moment, appeared 
again, disappeared again, and finally, after 
being out of sight for some time, showed at 
last, walking along the high road, until he 
came to a road-side inn, that very Marquis of 
Granby spoken of above, into which he entered. 

And now, indeed, I felt that the time had 
come when some decisive step must be taken. 
If he were not secured now, while he was in 
the public-house—if he got out of it without 
being taken—he might get off by ways which 
were hidden from my range of vision, and 
so escape. I still dared not move my eye from 
the telescope or the telescope from the inn- 
door. It was absolutely indispensable that he 
should not be able to leave the house withcut 
my knowing it. I must not stir then; but as 
something required to be done instantly, some- 
body else must stir for me. In a moment I de- 
cided on my course. Remaining motionless at 
my post, I lifted up my voice, and gave utter- 
ance to such a succession of shouts that I con- 
fidently expected that the whole establishment 
would rush up-stairs to the observatory, think- 
ing that I myself was being murdered. It was 
not so, however, and considering the noise [| 
made, it seemed really astonishing how long I 
called in vain. At last it did appear that I was 
heard. The head gardener was in the grounds 
close by, and the sound of my voice reached 
him at length through the open window. Even 
when he heard, however, it was evident that 
he could not make out whence the cries 
which reached him came. ‘‘ Who calls?” he 
cried. ‘* Here,” I shouted. ‘In the tower. 
Help, help at once! There is not a moment to 
lose.” And very soon I heard the welcome 
sound of footsteps hurrying up the turret 
stairs. Almost before the door was opened, or 
the gardener in the room, I issued my orders. 
‘Jump upon the pony,” I cried, still with my 
glass fixed on the door of the old inn, “ and 
gallop at full speed down to the Marquis of 
Granby. ‘There hasbeen a murder committed, 
and the murderer is in that house. He has on 
a scarlet cap, has red hair and a red beard, and 
a canvas frock, with a dark patch in front.” 

‘“What! My helper here?” cried the gar- 
dener. 

“The same. Seize him, or, if he has left 
when you get there, raise the hue and cry, and 
follow him. He has murdered poor old Mr. 
Irwin. Don’t stop to answer,” I added, as the 
man uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
horror. ‘*Go—go at once. I dare not leave 





this post. Go, and if you meet any one on 
your way send him—her—any one—to me.” 


~ = 


The man was a sharp fellow, and disappeared | 


instantly. Very soon I had the satisfaction of 
hearing the sound of a horse’s hoofs galloping 


out of the yard at the back. Meanwhile, half | 


the household, alarmed by what the man had 
told them, had rushed up to the observatory, 
and were now gathered round me as I sat at 
the telescope. They were silent for a time, 
and I could feel, though my eyes were en- 
gaged, that they were watching me intently. 

‘* What is his name ?” I asked, after a while. 

‘‘His name is Mason,” somebody replied: 
‘* William Mason.” ‘Then there was silence 
again as I went on watching. 

‘‘ For God’s sake, what is it, sir?” cried the 
old housekeeper, suddenly, in answer, I sup- 
pose, to an involuntary exclamation of mine. 

‘‘ The door has opened,” I answered. 

‘Ts he coming out ?” 

No one appeared for a moment; at last some 
one passed out. It was not he, however—it 
was an old woman carrying a bundle. 

There were several false alarms of this kind, 
as different people who had been taking re- 
freshment at the tap came out, one after 
another, in pretty rapid succession. At last, 
after a longer interval than usual, the door 
opened quickly once again. 

“Tt is he,” I said, hardly knowing—till I 
heard the confused murmur of an exciamation 
from the group behind me—thatIspoke. ‘“ He 
has come out. He is looking first one way and 
then another, and now he is gone, and the gar- 
dener will be too late !” 

I could still see him, and could make out in 
which direction he was going. 

‘« Ts any one belonging to the stable here ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” replied a voice I knew. 

‘Get a horse saddled at once, Matthew, and 
bring him round. The swiftest you have in.” 

In a moment I heard the man’s footsteps 
clattering down the stairs. 

‘* Can you see him still ?” asked the old house- 
keeper. 

‘* At present I can, but I shall not be able to 
doso long. The part of the road he is. ap- 
proaching is hidden from my view.” 

Very soon my prediction came true. There 
was a turn in the road. Trees and buildings 
and rising ground intervened and hid the figure. 
It did not show again for a long space: when 
it did it came out by the railway station. 

I sat and thought the situation over, and the 
conviction forced itself upon me, more and 
more strongly, that this railway station would 
be the ultimate destination of the murderer, 
and that the only chance now was to keep a 
steady watch upon its approaches. But my 
eyes, especially the left eye, which I had to 
keep closed, were now so tired that I could 
hardly use them. I found it, however, by no 
means easy to get a substitute. 

There were only present at this time the 
women servants and a boy. ‘The boy could not 
be trusted, of course, and the women, one and 
all, proclaimed, as they seated themselves 
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by turns before the glass, that they could only 
see ‘ something dark bobbing up and down at 
the end of it.” At last it was suggested that 
Martin, the vicar’s factotum, who had been out, 
must be at home by this time, and a servant 
being despatched in search of him, he presently 
appeared and took my place at the glass: 
through which he could see perfectly. 

‘« He lives just there, sir, between the part 
of the road where you say he disappeared and 
the station,” said Martin, when he had heard 
all the foregoing particulars. ‘‘ Just behind 
that row of poplars you see down yonder.” 

This opened a new view of the matter. Mar- 
tin suggested that perhaps he had gone home, 
and that the right course might be tosend there 
to capture him. ‘The propriety of this, however, 
I doubted. 

‘* Keep your attention fixed upon the sta- 
tion,” I said, ‘‘ and let me be informed of all 
that goes onthere. He will find his way there 
at last.” 

Martin kept his glass fixed on the little 
building in silence. Everything appeared to be 
at a standstill for the moment. 

‘** An old woman carrying a basket is making 
her way slowly to the station,” said Martin ; 
‘“‘one or two other people are beginning to 
arrive.” 

** What sort of people ?” 

“Oh, not our man. One isa lad, looks like 
a gentleman’s ‘groom, come to fetch some 


parcel. The other is a miller with a sack of 
meal. There are signs of some stir about the 


place, and I can make out the porters moving 
about. What time is it, sir?” asked the man, 
suddenly. 

‘Twenty minutes past four,” I answered. 

‘The down train is due at 4.29,” said Martin. 
‘*'That accounts for the bustle.” 

** Where does it go to?” I asked. 

“‘Tt’s the Bristol train, sir,’ was the answer. 

Just the place where, I thought, the mur- 
derer would want to go. 

‘* There’s a cart driven by an old man with a 
great many parcels, which the porters are re- 
moving, and taking into the station; there’s a 
man with a couple of pointers coupled. The 
train’s coming, sir, I can see the smoke, and 
they’re working the signals as hard as they can 
go. Here’s a carriage driving up with a pair 
of white horses. It’s the Westbrook carriage— 
I can see the liveries. There’s Squire West- 
brook getting out, and there are the two young 
ladies. Here’s the postman with his leather 
bag. Here’sa woman with a little boy; the 
train’s in now, and they’re just going to shut 
the doors. Here comes somebody running. 
He’s a volunteer, one of our own corps. He’ll 
be too late. No; the porter sees him, and 
beckons him to make haste. The volunteer 
runs harder than ever, the porter drags him 
into the station and the door is shut.” 

** Is there nobody else?” I asked, in violent 
excitement. 

‘* Not a soul, sir, and now the train is off.” 

** And are you sure you’ve not missed any 
one ?” 








‘* Quite sure, sir.” 

I was profoundly disappointed, and for the 
moment puzzled how to act. Watching the 
station was, for the present, useless. ‘There 
would not be another train until eight o’clock 
at night. The only chance under these circum- 
stances seemed to be the chance of finding the 
man at his own house. hither I determined 
to go, thinking that even if he were not there I 
might obtain some information from the neigh- 
bours which might prove of use. I got a de- 
scription of the house and its situation from 
Martin, and, leaving him with directions still to 
keep a watch on the station, ran down-stairs, and 
finding the horse I had ordered waiting for me 
at the door, went off at full speed. 

The horse carried me so well that in a very 
short time I had reached the little clump of 
cottages to which I had been directed, and one 
of which was the dwelling-place of the murderer. 
I dismounted, and throwing my horse’s bridle 
on the palings in front of the cottage, passed 
along the little path which led to the door, and 
proceeded to try the latch. ‘The door was 
locked. Looking up at the windows—there 
were but two—I saw that they also were firmly 
secured, and that the blinds were down. ‘The 
small abode had a deserted look, and I felt that 
it was empty ; but I knocked loudly, neverthe- 
less, and shook the door. 

The noise of my arrival, and of my knocking, 
at length disturbed some of the neighbours, and 
one or two of them appeared. 

‘‘Ts this William Mason’s house ?” I asked, 
addressing one of them : an old man, who looked 
tolerably intelligent, but wasn’t. 

“ Yes, sir. But he’s not there now. He’s 
gone out,” the man replied, after a minute or 
two devoted to thought. 

**Gone out? How long ago ?” 

‘‘ Well,” replied the man, after more time 
spent in reflection, ‘‘I should think it was 
about half an hour.” 

“* Which way did he go ?” 

The old man took more time than ever to 
consider this question, driving me almost wild 
with his delay. Then, after looking first one 
way and then the other, he pointed in the 
direction of the station. I was already on 
horseback again, and just about to move off, 
when another of the neighbours interposed. 

*“T do think,” said this one, speaking, if 
possible, more deliberately than the other, 
‘**that he went to his drill.” 

“Drill!” Icried. ‘ What drill ?” 

“Why, volunteer drill, to be sure.” 

“What!” I screamed. ‘ Was he a volun- 
teer ?” 

‘Yes, sir. The parson he requires every- 
body in his employment : 

I did not wait for more, but galloped off, 
as fast as my horse could go, to the railway 
station. I saw it all now. In the interval 
during which we had lost sight of the man he 
had been home, and, thinking that a change of 
costume might baffle pursuit, had assumed the 
volunteer dress as the best disguise at his dis- 
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‘‘Does any one here remember a man, in a 
volunteer uniform, who went off just now by 
the down train?” This was my inquiry, ad- 
dressed to the first person I met at the station 
—a porter, who referred me to the station 
clerk, to whom I put the same question. This 
man answered in the affirmative at once. His 
attention had been particularly directed to this 
volunteer, by his having required change for a 
five-pound note, at the last moment, as the 
train was going to start. 

‘‘ For what place did he take his ticket ?” 

‘¢ Bristol.” 

‘“‘That man is a murderer,” I said, “and 
must be arrested. If you telegraph at once to 
Bath, the message will be there long before the 
train, and he can be stopped.” 


And so this terrible experience—the par- 
ticulars of which 1 have related just as they 
occurred—came to an end, The murderer was 
arrested at Bath, and on his being searched 
the hundred pounds—except the small sum 
which he had expended on his railway ticket— 
were found upon him. The evidence against 
him was in all points overwhelming. The 
body of poor Mr. Irwin was discovered in the 
little wood. I myself directed the search. 
When it was concluded I wandered away to 
the willow pond to look for the butterfly-net. 
One end of the stick was visible above the 
water, the other end being sunk by the weight 
of the metal ring which was attached to it. 

There was no link wanting in the mass 
of proof. The evidence, which it was my part 
to give on the trial, was irresistible. Great 
attempts were made to shake it, to prove that 
I might easily have made a mistake of identity ; 
and that such details as I had described could 
not have been visible through the telescope at 
such a distance. Opticians were consulted ; ex- 
periments were made. It was distinctly proved 
that it was really possible for me to have seen 
all that I stated I had seen; and though 
there was much discussion raised about the 
case, and though some of the newspapers took 
it up, and urged that men’s lives were not to 
be sacrificed to the whims of “an idle gentle- 
man who chose to spend his afternoons in 
looking out of window through a spy-glass,” 
the jury returned a verdict against the prisoner, 
and William Mason was convicted and hanged. 

The reader may, perhaps, be sufficiently in- 
terested in the facts of this case to be glad to 
hear that the poor woman, who was the inno- 
cent cause of the commission of this ghastly 
crime, did get her hundred pounds after all, 
though not from the hands of Mr. James Irwin. 





THE ETERNAL PENDULUM. 


Swine on, old pendulum of the world, 
For ever and for ever, 

Keeping the time of suns and stars, 
The march that endeth never. 

Your monotone speaks joy and grief, 
And failure eal epdiitee,, 

Swing on, old pendulum, to and fro, 
For ever and for ever ! 





Long as you swing shall earth be glad, 
And men be partly good and bad, 

And in each hour that passes by, 

A thousand souls be born and die; 

Die from the earth, to live we trust, 
Unshackled, unallied with dust. 

Long as you swing shall wrong come right, 
As sure as morning follows night ; 

The days go wrong—the ages never— 
Swing on, old pendulum—swing for ever ! 





THE MERCHANT’S HANAPER. 


“You have often wondered why I did 
not marry Ashley Graham when I told you 
that he asked me,” Rose Mantell said to 
me one evening, as we sat by the open 
window looking out on the moonlight 
quivering over the lake, and silvering the 
old mountains like a fine hoar frost spread 
over them; “and now you want to know 
why I am going to America, where I have 
no friends—at least, none you know of. 
Well, I have always put you off when you 
have questioned me, but to-night I will make 
a clean breast of it, as people say, and tell 
you my whole story.” 


You remember when we lived in Percy- 
street, my brother James and I? and you 
remember how poor we were, and what a 
miserable thing we made of it together, he 
with his painting and I with my music ? We 
did not hide things from you as we did 
from others, but let you into the mysteries 
of our numerous makeshifts and contri- 
vances, and how we managed to exist on 
what others would have starved on. And 
you remember how proud and sensitive 
James was? and how, with his wretched 
income—so hardly earned, too, poor fellow ! 
—he was determined to keep up appear- 
ances, and never let the world know how 
poor he was? It was hard work, I can 
assure you; and the heavy end of the 
stick fell to me; the heavy end of this kind 
cf stick always does fall to the woman ; for, 
as the housekeeper, I had to make the best 
of things and to feel the worst, to pull the 
two gaping ends together as well as I could 
and to put myself in the gap when I could 
not. 

Of course you remember Ashley Graham, 
my brother’s great friend ? They had been 
students together at the Academy; and 
once or twice in old days James had been 
down to the Lakes where Ashley lived; and 
in his humble modest way, dear fellow, 
looked up to his friend as to a superior 
being infinitely beyond him in everything. 
Certainly Ashley’s family was better than 
ours; and, though they were all ruined 
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now, his early bringing up had been more 
luxurious and refined than ours had been; 
so that he in a manner condescended when 
he came into our home sphere, and he 
made me understand that he condescended. 
You know how men can make women 
understand this. With James of course 
Ashley was all that was genial and brotherly, 
though there was that certain flavour of the 
superior being in all he said or did; but he 


| treated me very much as if I was an upper 
| servant or an automaton. 
| to me; never even 


He never spoke 
shook hands with 
me when he came in or went away; 
if he had anything to ask, anything he 
wanted done for him, he looked at James 
and asked him, though I had to do it; and 
if by any chance he came when James was 


| out, and waited for him, he used to take a 
| book and busy himself in that, without pay- 
ing more attention to me than he did to the 


cat. And not quite so much. So this was 
how I knew that Ashley Graham held him- 
self superior to us. He was too honourable 
to treat me as his equal when he knew that 
I was his inferior, I used to think; and I 
liked him all the better for his haughtiness. 

Ashley knew very little about our real 


| circumstances, and we hid the seamy side 
| from him, perhaps foolishly. For instance, 


he did not know that we had only two 
rooms; that behind the large old Indian 
screen of our sitting-room was James’s bed ; 
and that the other little room at the top of 
the house was mine. He was as poor as 
we were, but he was in society and we were 
not; and that gave him an appearance of 
superior condition, which of course he 
wanted to keep up for the sake of his 


|| family. Still, he knew that James did not 


sell many pictures, and, as I tell you, we 
were all half-starved together. But Ashley 


| thought we were better off than we were, 
| and only I knew how poor he was. 


He was often in our rooms, and lately he 
got into the way of sleeping there. The 
first time he asked for a bed it was a wild 
wet winter’s night, when no one with a 
heart could have turned out evenadog. In 
those days he lived over at Holloway, or 
some unearthly place like that; it was past 
twelve, and the last omnibus had gone; a 
cab would have ruined him outright—a 
cab from Percy-street to Holloway for a 
poor painter who did not sell his pictures, 
the thing was impossible!—so when he 
asked, in that off-hand cavalier way of his, 
if we could take him in, and James looked 
at me, I answered briskly, “ Yes, certainly ;” 
and, with a sign to James, “if Mr. Graham 











does not object to a little room at the top | 


of the house.” 

No, Mr. Graham did not object to a little 
room at the top of the house: he said this 
quite graciously, as if he was conferring a 
favour, not receiving it; upon which I 
went up-stairs, and began to arrange my 
own room for him. It was a pleasure! 
Georgie! I was just a slave, and nothing 
more ! 
of meagre prettinesses, and laid them about 
the room where they made the most effect ; 
I hid away my own things, so that he should 
not know whose room it was ; and when my 
brother took him up-stairs, even he scarcely 
seemed to know what I had done, and I re- 
ally believe imagined I had somehow chan- 
ged my room, and that I was to be quite 
comfortable myself for the night. He did not 
see me again to ask me how I had managed 
—TI am speaking now of James—and neither 
he nor Ashley knew that I had passed the 
night sitting on a wooden chair by the empty 
kitchen hearth ; for the landlady let us have 
a little kitchen for my cooking and washing, 
&c. It had been originally the scullery, 
and was a dirty, damp old hole; but it did 
well enough. We were too poor to be fas- 
tidious. 








I brought out my poor little hoard | 


In the morning I took up Ashley's hot | 


water and his boots, which I had cleaned 
with my own hands. He thought it was 
the landlady’s servant who had waited on 


him, and as he passed me on the stairs he | 


gave her sixpence, which the girl took quite 
tranquilly, as even less than herdue. Those 


boots let me into the secret of Ashley’s | 


poverty. They were old and worn, and I 
mended them for him, I must say, cleverly. 
I often did this; for Ashley, never dreaming 


that I had only a hard wooden chair for my | 


bed when he slept with us, continually now 
overstayed his time, playing chess or “ talk- 
ing shop” with my brother, and at last got 
to ask for his room as almost a matter of 
course. James was too proud and timid, 


poor fellow ! to tell the truth, and I was too | 


happy to be of use to Ashley to murmur at 
any sacrifice that I could make. It was the 
sweetest time of my life! That humble un- 


recognised self-sacrifice for the one you | 


honour is almost more delicious than grati- 
tude ! 

And all this time Ashley took no more 
notice of me than before. I was very young. 
James was only a protection in name, not 
in reality; and, girl as I was, I could under- 
stand something of the motive of his reserve, 
and see into the value of it. And yet I used 
to think he might have been just a little 
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more cognisant of my existence! He need 
not have made love to me, or been very at- 
tentive, but just a little—as I used to say, 
just as much as to the cat! 

One day Ashley came to us in a terrible 
state. Even James saw that something had 
happened, and I, studying his every mood 
and expression as I did, knew at once that 
some distress was in the background. And it 
was something so new to see Ashley moved 
—so strong and almost hard as he was— 
that one felt it more in him than if it had 
been any other man. At least I did. 

“ James, my good fellow !”’ he said, inan 
excited way, “ lend me five pounds, can you? 
My mother is dangerously ill, and they have 
written for me to go to her to-night. I 
happen not to have as much money about 
me at this moment, and I cannot get any 
from old Campbell until I have finished my 
work. He as good as bought my Herodias 
Dancing yesterday, but still you know it 
was not done out and out, so I could not 
very well ask him for the money, could I?” 

Poor Ashley! His Herodias Dancing— 
one of the most hideous things you ever 
saw—was no more sold to old Campbell 
than I was! If Ashley could have got into 
the hands of any picture-dealer whatsoever 
he would have considered his fortune made. 
James blushed and hesitated. Five pounds! 
Ashley might as well have asked him for 
five hundred. We had not five shillings in 
the house ; for we had had a bad week, and 
I was thinking somewhat ruefully of the 
short commons we should have to go upon, 
and how we were to get fed at all for the 
next ten days or so; and now Ashley was 

‘in trouble too, and wanted us to help him. 
James looked at me in great embarrassment. 
One by one we had parted with all our little 
valuables, but I had kept back one, a very 
handsome pearl ring of my dear mother’s, 
which our father had given her on her wed- 
ding day. This was emphatically the last 
of our treasures, and I had struggled hard 
and made many sacrifices to keep it. 

When James looked at me so wistfully, 
and when I thought of Ashley’s trouble— 
his mother perhaps dying, and he her only 
son, and so fond of her !—I could not help 
crying; but I could not hesitate. What 
had been sacred to me for my mother’s 
sake should be given to him for his. There 
was no sacrilege in this ; it was a righteous 
disposition of a sacred treasure. 

“Twill get the money from the bank, 
James,” I said. 

; And Ashley, though he stared, was taken 
in by the quiet matter-of-fact way in which 





Ispoke. A poor artist in Percy-street, and || 
a banker? Well! it was akind of miracle, || 
if true; but then there are miracles yet | 
afloat. SolI went out and pawned my ring, | 
and came back with the money to Ashley, | 
And of the two, James was decidedly the 
more astonished. Ashley took the money, 
said carelessly to me, “I am sorry you | 
have had so much trouble, Miss Mantell,” | 
and thanked James very warmly. When 
he went away I ran up-stairs, and flinging | 
myself on the bed sobbed bitterly. This 
precious ring—my last possession — and 
James thanked for lending out of a super- | 
fluous balance what I had procured by the | 
sacrifice of my best treasure! It was a 
little hard ; don’t you think so, too, Georgie? 
But I did not let my brother see what I 
felt; and James, as you know, was one of 
those dear good creatures who never see any- 
thing they are not absolutely told or shown. 

But I was half afraid that I had opened 
the door to a good deal of discomfort in the 
future; for Ashley would be sure to do 
about money as he had done about the bed- | 
room, taking for granted that-he could have | 
whatever he asked for, and that James | 
could help him with money—from that ba- | 
lance at his banker’s—as he could help him 
with a room from his liberal arrangement 
of lodging. Not that he was selfish ; you 
must not think that; but he was thought- 
less. Was he not an artist? and could he, 
therefore, be anything but thoughtless ? 
Besides, he did not know the kind of 
reverential feeling that both James and I | 
had for him, and how we would have 
rather sacrificed ourselves than see him 
want anything that we could get for him. 

Of course Ashley believed in the banker's 
balance, and, from the ease with which the 
loan of five pounds had been had, assumed 
that more might be had as easily ; and not 
long after his return from the north—for 
his mother got better, against all expectation 
—he asked James for another loan; this 
time to enable his mother and sister to 
come up to London and make a home with 
him. And when he spoke of his sister— 
his dear and beautiful Cora—I saw, what I | 
had long suspected, that one cause of my | 
brother’s intense attachment to Ashley was 
in his love for Cora. It was almost pathetic 
to watch the expression that came over his 
face while Ashley was speaking. If only 
Cora could be brought to London! if only 
he might sometimes see her ! 

Ashley wanted twenty pounds. If five 
could only be had by pawning my ring, I | 
ask you, Georgie, where could twenty come 
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from? James was in an agony, and I was 
powerless to help him. If sorrow and pain 
could have bought these men their happi- 
ness they would have had it without much 
delay ; but what could a weak and ignorant 
girl do for them? Absolutely nothing! 
I saw James look round the shabby room, 
and I saw where his eyes rested. By rare 
good fortune he had been commissioned 
to paint a portrait for one of those so-called 
patrons of art whose patronage consists in 
getting the best productions of clever young 
men, yet unknown, at merely nominal 
prices. It was for a rich City merchant to 
whom James had been introduced, and it 
was to be thirty pounds when done. Could 
he mortgage it? There was no use in ask- 
ing Mr. Hawes to give him an advance. 
He thought he had done great things in 
giving the order at all; and there was every 
probability that if he paid him on delivery 
he would charge him a per-centage on the 
transaction, and make a profit out of his 
“cash down.” No there was no use in 
going to him! He had lent my brother 
a magnificent silver-gilt hanaper which he 
wanted introduced into his picture. It had 
been a presentation-piece from some society 
| or other, and the City merchant was very 
| proud of his cup. It was a hideous thing, 
artistically speaking, but it was worth some 
hundreds of pounds. 

My brother looked at this tankard. I 
do not know what made me do it, but I took 
it up quietly, and dusted it with my apron. 

“TI hope this has not got scratched or 
hurt in any way,” I said; and it was rare 
that I spoke before Ashley. “You re- 
member Mr. Hawes is coming for it to- 
morrow, Jamie ?”’ 

“ What a shame that a fellow like that 
should have such a thing—and so vilely 
ugly too!” said Ashley. “ It is worth only 
the weight of metal; but that is being 
worth something,” he added, as if reflecting. 

“Yes, it is hideously ugly—criminally 
ugly !”’ said James; “but it cost no end of 
money, I dare say. Old Hawes, I know, sets 
great store by it, the old rhinoceros! But as 
| itis, itis too good for him. And to think that 
we should be at the orders of such a man ! 
—that we should be obliged to put such a 
vile thing as that into our work !” 

He spoke in the artist’s injured tone. I 
have often noticed that artists are injured 
| when they are employed by men who do 
|| not understand art—Philistines as they call 
|| them. 

“Better send it to the smelting-pot !”’ 
laughed Ashley. 











I say laughed, but it was a bitter sneer 
rather than a laugh. 

James flushed, and Itrembled. It never 
occurred to me as possible that my brother 
could do anything so dishonourable as deal 
with another man’s property—my dear 
Jamie, the very soul of chivalrous feeling! 
and yet I somehow feared Ashley’s sugges- 
tion. I knew how he loved that man, and 
I knew that he, quite as much as Ashley, 
wanted to see Cora and Mrs. Graham in 
London. But wishing and doing, envying 
and stealing, are two different things; and 
though I trembled I did not definitely dis- 
trust. 

That night Ashley slept with us. I was 
going to say as usual; for, indeed, it was a 
very frequent thing now; and I passed the 
night sitting on a wooden chair before the 
empty kitchen hearth. 

I had fallen into an uneasy doze just at 
the last hours, as the day began to break, 
when I was awakened by hearing a step 
on the stairs. The house was one of those 
creaking old places where a mouse could 
hardly stir without being heard; and there 
was something in the build of it that made 
my little kitchen like an echoing vault. 
The step came down the stairs and across 
the hall; I heard the door-chain rattle, and 
the bolt shoot back; and then the door 
opened and slammed to again; and a 
hurried footfall passed on the pavement. 
How like Ashley’s step! An unaccountable 
terror came over me; what was he doing 
out so early P—but then I thought it might 
be Mr. Thomson, the lodger, who lived next 
door to me up-stairs, and who used some- 
times to go out very early—before any one 
else was astir. He was a commission agent, 
as he called himself; an irreverent servant 
used to speak of him as “our commercial 
gent ;” and, my brother, who had an artist’s 
contempt for commerce in all its branches, 
always called him the bagman. He was a 
bold, coarse, good-looking man, with large 
roving eyes and long fingers; a man for 
whom I had an especial horror, partly be- 
cause he would waylay me on the top landing 
when I went to bed, asking me all manner 
of things about my brother and his work, 
and who were his patrons, and what he got 
for such and such a picture, &c. He wished 
to pass himself off as knowing something 
about painting, and he knew as much of it 
as I didof algebra! Still, we had no right 
to dislike him as we did, and so I often 
said to James when we were alone. 

Determined then that it should be Mr. 
Thomson who had gone out early, I tried to 
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calm my nerves—for I was nervous, foolish 
as it sounds. One cannot sit night after 
night in a damp, dark kitchen, without get- 
ting nervous! By degrees the day broke 
fully, and I went up-stairs to do the house 
work before my brother got up. For I 
was the only servant we had; we could not 
afford even a share in the drudge kept 
for the house. When I went up-stairs I 
found the door of our sitting-room open— 
just ajar—as if it had been pulled to and 
not shut. I went in. James was still 
asleep behind the screen. I could hear his 
breathing, poor fellow !—such a fast and 
heavy sleeper as he was! I looked round 
the room with a kind of dread, as if I 
expected to see something terrible; on the 
table, where the hanaper had stood last 
night, lay the velvet-lined oaken case—open 
and empty. The precious deposit which 
the rich City merchant had left, not without 
some half-insulting words of caution, and 
which he was coming to reclaim to-day, 
| was gone, 

I called my brother hurriedly, and he 
woke up. 

“ James!’’ I said, “what has become of 
the hanaper ?”’ 

“The hanaper? what? what do you 
mean ?”’ he answered. 

“Tt is not here, James; it has been taken 
out of the case—it has gone.” 

“Gone! nonsense!” he said. 
who could have taken it, Rose ?” 

I did not speak—I could not. 
clear, and yet so dreadful. 

“Call Ashley,” said James, his thoughts 
turning instinctively to the man he loved 
and trusted most. 

All this time James had been dressing 
hastily behind the screen, and now he came 
out into the room. Just as he did so, the 
street-door opened by a latch-key, and Ash- 
ley came up the stairs and straight into our 
sitting-room. His coat was wet—it was 
raining heavily—and he carried the latch- 
key in his hand. 

“Here, old fellow,’’ he said to James, 
quietly ; “ here is your latch-key. I took it 
with me, as I went out so early.” 

“ Ashley !”’ said James, in his scared way. 

“Hey! what’s the matter?” cried the 
other. 

“The hanaper!”’ was all my brother 
could say. 

“ What about it, man ?”’ 

“Tt is gone !” 

“By Jupiter! you don’t say so,” said 
Ashley, turning pale. 

“T can swear it was here last night,” said 


“ Why, 


It was so 





Jamie, excitedly, “‘ Rose herself put it away 
in the case.” 

“Yes, I saw it,” answered Ashley 
gloomily. ais 

Then he turned suddenly to me, and 
looked at me as I thought suspiciously. I 
reddened under his eyes, and he saw me | 
flush. It seemed to me as if he could read 
my thoughts—as if he knew what I knew. | 
And how could he? Young people always | 
imagine that they are seen through, and I 
thought I was seen through now. 

Jamie saw nothing—suspected nothing. 
He was sitting with his head resting on his 
hands, and his elbows on his knees, feeling 
as a man does when he is suddenly plunged 
into destruction—when his name is tainted 
and his career elosed. As for me, the whole 
world seemed to have crashed into ruin at 
my feet; but the one I could not under- 
stand was Ashley. If I might have died 
before this moment! I could not believe 
him guilty, and yet I could not doubt the 
evidence of my senses. He had been out 
in the early morning—-so far indeed he con- 
fessed honestly enough; no one else had 
been out—that I could swear to; and cer- 
tainly no burglary had been committed. 
And it was not to be supposed that we 
harboured thieves in the house. 

At that moment Mr. Thomson came 
down-stairs, whistling as he passed our 
door. He looked in and nodded, and his 
great black eyes roved all about the place 
and seemed to take in every inch and scrap | 
there was to be seen. 

“ A wet morning,” he said, in his thick 
oily voice, shaking his large loose cloak | 
about him as he gave a kind of growling 
shiver. Then he strode down the stairs, 
flung open the street-door, and slammed it 
against him noisily: and so went on his 
way, whistling. How I wished that we all 
had as light a heart as this unpleasant bag- 
man! and that one among us had so clear | 
a conscience ! 

I was so sorry for poor James! He | 
seemed quite paralysed, and though Ashley 
proposed sending for the police, and putting | 
the whole place under a kind of arrest— 
and I wondered at his audacity—yet my 
brother refused to adopt this or any other 
suggestion, but sat, as I tell you, with his 
head on his hands and his elbows resting 
on his knees, more like a creature crazed 
with dread than anything else. Meanwhile 
time was drawing on, and it drew close to 
the hour when Mr. Hawes had appointed 
to come for his treasure. 

“ James,” I said, “dear Jamie! you must | 
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decide on something! It is twelve o’clock 
now, and Mr. Hawes comes at one. What 
will you do, dear? What can we do?” 

I ought to have told you that by this 
time James and I were alone. Ashley had 
been obliged to leave, and for the first time 
in our acquaintance I had not been sorry to 
see him go. He had been very kind to me 


| and very cheery with James, but I shrank 


from him visibly ; though he looked at me 
as people do look at something seen for the 
first time, and seemed almost as if he had 
found me out, after such a long period of 
overlooking! At any other time I should 
have been transported with his attention ; 
it would have been my pride, my joy, my 
heaven, but now—I felt degraded by it, as 
if he wanted to buy my silence, to make 
me an accomplice in his crime through my 
love. Oh, Georgie, what an awful thing it 
is to feel that the one you love above all 
else in life is base and false ! 

Well! when I spoke to James like this 


| I seemed to startle him as if from a dream. 


“Yes, Rose, remember,” he said, getting 
up and pushing his dank fair hair from his 
white face. “I will go and make it all right 
with him. My poor little Rose! you have 
had a nasty fright, dear, and you are quite 
pale and trembling. Never mind now, it 
will soon be all right.” 

He kissed me tenderly, and before I could 
stop him, or even answer back his loving 
words, he too had left the house, and left 

| me indeed alone. 
| I cannot tell you much more of what hap- 
| pened, for I only remember things very con- 
| fusedly. I remember Mr. Hawes coming 
|| to the house, and I remember his loud angry 
|| voice and furious face ; I remember a swarm 
of policemen in the room—the place seemed 
filled with them—and I remember Ashley’s 
grand bearing and noble look in the midst 
_ofthem. He seemed like a beautiful demon 
_ to me—like Lucifer: a god, but a fallen 
one. And then—oh, Georgie, do not let me 
| think of it !—I remember a noise, as of men’s 
| feet, a tumult of voices, and a hustling at 
the door, and Something was brought in 
and laid tenderly on the bed. It was my 
brother—all that was of him now !—found 
dead in a lonely part of Kensington Gardens, 
with an empty bottle of poison in his hand. 
Proud and sensitive as he was, the shock 
and horror had been too much for him, and 
| he chose to brave the wrath of God rather 
| than undergo the doubt, the accusation of 
his fellow-men. 

After this the newspaper reports can tell 

| you the story better thanI. You know that 
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Ashley was arrested on suspicion, tried, and 
acquitted for want of sufficient evidence; 
acquitted but not cleared; for all that my 
dear Jamie’s death divided the suspicion. 
The oddest part of it was that the hanaper | 
could not be traced in the remotest way. 
It had apparently vanished off the face of 
the earth, and how it had gone, or what had 
become of it, was as much a mystery to the 
police as to us. It looked as if Ashley had 
taken it—and for my own part I never 
doubted it; but what had he done with it? || 
who had he sold it to ¥ and how was it that || 
the police could not trace it? And how was 
it, too, that Ashley was suddenly so flush of | 
money if he had not stolenit? He said an 
old aunt had died and left him a legacy. God 
forgive me! I did not believe a word of it! 

And yet I loved him, Georgie ! Unworthy 
as I believed him to be, and the cause of | 
that poor boy’s death, I loved him with my | 
whole heart. I had grown into womanhood || 
loving him; and, if even I had wished it, I 
could not have cut him out of my life now. 
But I would not marry him. Heasked me 
more than once, and he pleaded passionately 

for he suddenly quite changed towards 
me, as I have said, and from utter neglect || 
passed into the most intense love. But I 
was firm. I could not have married him 
then! So he went away to America, and 
I came down here to Ambleside, as gover- 
ness to the rector’s children; and here I 
have been ever since—two years—two long, 
painful, weary years! And now I am go- 
ing to America next week; my passage is 
taken, and in a fortnight’s time I shall be 
standing on the quay at New York, with 
Ashley’s Graham’s hand in mine! If 
you read this letter you will see what has 
changed my life, and what has taken me as 
a penitent to the feet of the man I love, and 
have always loved. 


She gave me an open letter written in a 
faint and trembling hand, and signed A. 
Thomson. It said that “he, the writer, 
being now at the point of death, wished to 
make confession, and reparation so far as 
he could, of the evil he had caused. For it 
was he who had taken the hanaper; and 
he had it under his large cloak while he 
stood by the open door of the room, and 
nodded, and spoke to Rose Mantell of the 
weather. It was a bold stroke,” he said, 
“and the idea occurred to him only when 
he heard Ashley go out so early. Know- 
ing the habits of the Mantells, and their 
hours, he had stolen down-stairs to James’s 
room and found the door ajar. Ashley had 
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left it open when he went in for the latch- 
key. He had often seen the hanaper, and 
as often coveted it, and thought how much 
he could make of it; for among his ac- 
quaintances was a ‘fence’ ’’— (he had 
the grace to explain the word further 
on)—“‘and who was perfectly safe. He 
saw the oaken case; noiselessly unslid the 
clasp; and in a quarter of an hour after 
he left the house, the rich City merchant’s 
presentation plate was seething in the 
smelting pot. He had timed his going 
out to accord just with Ashley’s return— 
that he might show himself at the door of 
the room unconcerned and ignorant of the 
trouble there was within it ; and while they 
were all too much dazed with their loss to 
know very clearly what was best to be done. 
No suspicion had ever fallen on him, though 
his reoms had been searched, as those of 
the other inmates of the house ; and he had 
gone on living in his garret with honour 
and punctual payments until now. And 
now he wished to pay his last debt ; when 
he could die in peace, and with an easy 
conscience.” Easy conscience, the rogue ! 


—and yet, who is to limit the mercy of the 
God forgive us all, sinners that 


Infinite ! 
we are! 





THE DEATH’S HEAD MOTH. 
I, THE PALACE DINNER. 


Tue court of the Grand Duke of Eisenherz 
was dining, and dining moodily. It had been 
said by the cynics of the Grand Duke’s capital 
that the only pleasant hour spent by the 
miserable court was the dinner hour; yet on 
this particular occasion even that hour was 
not very agreeable. ‘The sickly little duke, 
a voluptuary, a fop, and a fool, as heartless 
as he was brainless, was testy, snappish, fretful, 
and splenetic, and in the most vexatious of 
tempers, complaining of the wine, swearing 
terrible oaths at his servants, kicking his pet 
spaniels, snubbing the Lord Chamberlain, 
almost barking at the minister of war, old iron- 
necked General Blossow, contradicting the 
Countess Schwellenberg, the lady of the robes, 
and refusing even to look in the direction of 
that old painted hag his stepmother, the 
duchess, who, reddening behind the thick coats 
of white and of red vermilion that choked up 
her wrinkles, was in as viperish a temper as 
could rise from the depths of a proud and evil 
heart, corrupted by all the petty ambitions of 
a small and depraved court in that demoralised 
age that immediately preceded the red deluge 
of the great revolution. 

It was an October twilight, the few pale 
gleams of day lingered on the glasses, jugs, 
fruit dishes, and silver that strewed the 
vast table. Here and there the blade of a 
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fruit knife, or the stopper of a decanter, 
glanced out of the gloom which elsewhere 
had risen slowly like a black flood, and sub- 
merged the German Pharaohling and all his 
host. The duke’s face, pale, jaded, and fretful, 
could be dimly seen by the light of his powdered 
hair, but the duchess, who sat gaunt and erect, 
with her back to a central window, appeared 
a mere shapeless mass of darkness. 

In all that concourse there were only two 
persons really natural and at their ease, and 
even these two were unhappy—more unhappy, 
indeed, than their fellows. The one was a 
beautiful young girl, who sat on the right hand 
of the duchess. Her tender face, irradiated 
with clusters of sunshiny hair, was spiritualised 
by a fine intelligence, and dignified by a certain 
calm power that gave almost a queenly cha- 
racter to a beauty otherwise specially gentle, 
loving, and womanly. She seemed unable and 
unwilling to conceal a certain foreboding of 
coming rank; but pride in that gentle heart 
was no evil passion. In that pure soil the 
poison plant had lost its venom, and glowed 
only with amaranthine flowers. The sceptre 
she would sway, those who loved her said, 
would be rather a branch of lilies than the 
hated sword. 

The other was a pale intellectual-looking 
young man, dressed in a plain austere black 
velvet suit, reflecting light only from the 
cut steel buttons which glistened here and 
there in the last glimmer of day. Professor 
Mohrart was the court physician, an honour 
acquired by him at an early age, rather by 
dint of his acknowledged learning than any 
special regard borne him by either the dowager 
duchess or the duke, whom he disdained to 
flatter, and whose .patronage of alchemy and 
astrology he strongly condemned. He spoke but 
little, and seemed lost in contemplation, except 
when now and then his large dark eyes fell with 
a mournful and tender regard on Mademoiselle 
Blossow, the daughter of the minister of war, 
and the duke’s betrothed. There was indeed a 
rumour in Eisenherz that a few years before he 
had been attached to Mademoiselle Blossow, 
but that the stern old general, from ambitious 
motives, had refused him her hand. ‘This 
dream was no doubt long past. He had about 
him now the preoccupied air of the student, 
and he seemed out of place among those 
heartless courtiers and self-conscious ladies of 
honour. 

“We start then to-morrow, Frederick, to 
Schwarzstein,” said the duchess, suddenly, in 
her shrill voice. ‘The coaches must be ready 
by three, to reach Graffenberg by dusk.” 

‘‘My honoured and revered stepmother,” 
said the young duke, with listless spitefulness, 
‘you are only too good and kind in arranging 
the movements of our court. Since we last 
spoke to you we have changed our mind. I 
and the general take Beatrice with us to- 
morrow hunting in the forest at Eichenwald. 
That exercise will be too fatiguing for you, we 
fear. ‘The chamberlain can go with you to 
your worthy cousin at Schwarzstein.” 
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The dowager duchess turned livid through 
her paint, but made no reply, and said insolently 
to one of the ladies in waiting, ‘‘ Light that 
candle for me that is on the mantelpiece. It is 
like sitting in a vault.” 

The lady so harshly bidden to do this servile 
duty, performed it with an obsequious and unre- 
sisting humility, and as she did so, a large moth, 
with rich brown and yellow and mottled wings, 
and a black and yellow speckled body, settled 
on the wall before the light. It was a death's 
head moth, with that curious mark that is vul- 
garly supposed to resemble a skull unusually 
conspicuous on its thorax. It uttered a faint 
shrill plaintive cry like that of a mouse, and 
flew back into the darkness. It passed close to 
Mademoiselle Beatrice, wavered over to Pro- 
fessor Mohrart, then brushed the face of the 
ex-duchess with its wings, and settled on the 
table before the young duke, who, snatching 
the fan of a lady next him, struck at the moth 
with such force that, though he missed the insect, 
he snapped the stems of several wine-glasses. 
The hidden tiger within him leaped out now as 
he sprang up, threw down his chair, and tore at 
the great crimson bell-rope, till the corridors 
echoed again, and half a dozen servants hurried 
in with candelabra. 

‘** Madame la Duchesse,” he said, petulantly, 
to his mother, “‘ you know I detest darkness, 
yet you will force me to sit here to save half a 
dozen wax candles. We will not be controlled. 
Charles, Louis, tell the major-domo we will 
dine no more without lights, no, not even in 
summer. ‘There seems to be a doubt amongst 
some of you who reigns at Eisenherz ; you shall 
soon learn. Mademoiselle Beatrice, I kiss 
your hand. Ladies, adieu. Gentlemen, the 
faro table is ready—let us try fortune again ; 
and you fellows, search the room and kill 
that moth. Ihate to have those things buzzing 
about.” 

‘** Poor moth,” thought the professor. ‘‘ Poor 
Kisenherz! That man will grow up a mon- 
ster.” 

* That moth brings bad luck to some of us,” 
said one of the footmen to another. 


Il, THE CUP OF CHOCOLATE, 


Two things were well known to the meanest 
lacqueys of the palace. First, that the dowager 
duchess detested the intended marriage of her 
stepson ; secondly, that the quarrels between 
the duke and his ambitious stepmother were 
every day growing more embittered. 

It was the evening of the day that the 
duchess was to return from Schwarzstein. The 
duke has come in tired from hunting, and re- 
tired to his private apartment. In the embra- 
sure of a window in one of the brightly lit ante- 
chambers sat the young physician, looking out 
thoughtfully into the starry night, half shel- 
tered by a heavy crimson velvet curtain which 
he held back from the mullioned panes. 

“She loved me once,” he thought. ‘She 
told me she did, and I loved her, till her 
father and the cruel world came between us. 











Does she love me still? Oh, could I but learn 
that !” 

He started; for an icy hand like that of a 
corpse had touched him on the shoulder. He 
looked round. It was the duchess, who pointed 
to the open door of an inner boudoir, and led 
him in. She locked the door, and stood close 
to the surprised professor. 

‘Professor Mohrart,” she said, ‘‘you well 
know how great a regard I feel for you. What 
honours we have destined for you, you may 
not know so well. We know you — wise, 
faithful, and true; we would trust you with 
an especial duty. We claim but one small 
service. 

The young physician bowed gravely. 

‘“*Madame la Duchesse,” he said, ‘I am a 
faithful servant of the house of Eisenherz. 
Your wishes are laws. All that I can do, sub- 
servient to my duty to God and man, I will do 
to serve either you or the duke.” 

‘* Answer me first one question truly. You 
did once love Mademoiselle Beatrice, the duke’s 
betrothed ?” 

‘The young man hesitated ; then, with almost 
a groan, he said, “I did.” 

‘‘ And you still love Beatrice Blossow ?” 

Professor Mohrart made no reply. 

“You do love her. I have seen a letter 
you wrote her, urging her to fly with you to 
England, to escape the match she detested ; 
you see, I know all. You have her letter, 
refusing to go, but professing unalterable 
love for you. Give me that letter; you 
are not rich. -You shall have ten thousand 
Friedrich d’ors for that mere small square of 
pink paper.” 

The professor remained silent. 

‘¢Youshall marry the daughter of the richest 
noble in all Eisenherz.” 

‘* Madame la Duchesse,” said the professor at 
last, ‘‘ you would prevent the marriage of the 
duke, it is clear. Whatever I may or may not 
have once felt, I now owe all humble homage 
and duty to that beautiful and amiable lady, 
and I will give you no help in this matter.” 

‘* You refuse, then ?” 

‘“T refuse.” 

‘You defy my anger ?” 

“‘T neither defy it nor dread it. I refuse to 
help you to prevent the marriage of the duke, 
your stepson, with Mademoiselle Beatrice.” 

‘You persist in that?” 

“*T do.” 

“You love her, and yet you would marry her 
to another! She loves you, yet prefers wealth 
and a title. Bah!” 

‘‘ No; she has forgotten me; and I wish her 
to have that title, which is her ambition.” 

“« And you deny recent letters ?” 

“TI do. They may have been written, but 
they have never reached me.” 

‘** And your own of the fourth of last month ?” 

“ That I wrote, but Mademoiselle Beatrice 
has not replied to me, Madame la Duchesse, 
since I broke off the engagement on her not 
answering my letter pressing her to fly at the 
first rumour of the duke’s attentions.” 
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‘* Fool !"—the duchess as she spoke unlocked 
a secretaire, and drew out a small packet of let- 
ters—‘‘there are both hers and yours; they 
were intercepted by my orders. All I want you 
to do is to take her last and produce it yourself 
to the duke, altering the date of it to yester- 
day as a proof of her contempt and hatred of 
him. Fool! do you not see she has taken 
his hand only in despair of gaining back 
yours? Punish her for so easily relinquish- 
ing you.” 

Mohrart stood there like a man mortally 
wounded: his heart ceased almost to beat. 
Then a fire came into his eyes. ‘‘'Tempter, sent 
from below,” he said, “‘ you have wrecked the 
happiness of two hearts, merely to help for- 
ward some evil scheme, to advance some 
evil purpose, whither tending you yourself 
best know; but I will not interrupt the 
progress of Beatrice to the rank and power 
she will ennoble. I have prayed to Heaven to 
give me the strength to surrender her for the 
happiness of this people. ‘The strength was 
given me, I will not turn back. I will not be 
faithless to Heaven now to advance the wicked 
intrigues of a corrupt woman.” 

The duchess was at a white heat. She 
burned, but there were no sparkles and there 
was no blaze. 

‘Tis well,” she said. ‘ Wise only in books, 
you push from you honours I offered you. Fools! 
you shall both perish ; you shall learn what it is 
to brave my anger. Had I found you obedient 
I might have seated you on the throne by my 
side, now only misery and desolation await you. 
You do not comprehend the grandeur of my 
views, and you place yourself beneath the foot 
of a mindless girl. Be it so. You shall soon 
learn how devastating is the anger of a 
slighted woman.” 

Here the duchess unlocked the door and 
angrily rang a silver bell that stood on the table. 
A hard-featured female attendant instantly ap- 
peared with a tray of chocolate and a little 
crystal bottle of ratafia. 

“Professor,” she said, “will you please add 
two drops of that ratafia to the duke’s choco- 
late; my hand shakes; he prefers it to vanille. 
Louise, teli the duke his chocolate awaits him 
here.” 

“T did not wish Louise to see that we had 
quarrelled,” said the duchess. ‘+ Adieu, Pro- 
fessor Mohrart. Adieu, long-suffering lover. 
You have not gall enough to hate even the man 
who will marry the woman who still loves you. 
Excellent Christian, adieu ; some day, perhaps, 
you will think of revenge, but beware of mine 
first.” 

The duke’s voice was heard at the very mo- 
ment the last glimpse of the crimson silk train 
of the duchess swept from the room. He 
came in patting a huge tawny stag hound with 
which a long-eared spaniel of the finest dimen- 
sions was playing with dignified condescen- 
sion. 

‘* Well, professor,” he said, as he threw him- 
self languidly in a gilt chair, “‘ to tell you the 
truth, I am infernally wearied with that absurd 








pastime that men have christened hunting, and | 
which seems to me a mere ingenious way of en- | 
couraging men of fashion to break their valuable 
necks. My amiable stepmother sent me word 
that Desanges had brought my chocolate here. 
Aye, there I see it is. Would you oblige me 
by handing it—a thousand thanks. Do you 
care for Sévres, M. le Professor?” 

The professor replied in the affirmative. 

‘* This cup of mine is mere peasant crockery to 
the jewelled set I have ordered for our wedding 
breakfast—by the by, my dear professor, why 
did you never marry? ‘There’s that handsome 
blonde daughter of the lord chamberlain —with 
thirty thousand——” 

Here the duke raised the cup to his lips and 
began languidly to sip. He put it down. 

‘* This chocolate is far too strong of the 
ratafia.” As he said this the duke suddenly rose 
with a peculiar wild stare in his eyes, staggered, 
caught at the tablecloth for support, and dragged 
it towards him till it fell on the floor, throwing 
the candelabra down with a crash. Then he 
fell heavily forward upon his face before the 
astonished professor could run to his as- 
sistance. 

The professor knelt over the fallen man, and 
was in the act of loosening his neckcloth as the 
duchess and her servant entered. They uttered 
piercing cries of horror, and ran to raise the | 
duke in their arms; but already the duke was 
in the agonies of death. The only words he 
faintly articulated were : “| 

‘*TIt was Mohrart who put poison into my || 
chocolate. I always thought he hated me. | 
Mind you, people, that he is broken—on—the || 
—wheel——” Then he moaned again, made | 
a faint effort to rise, groaned twice, and fell 
back dead in the arms of a servant. 


Ill. THE SEALED KNOTS. 


‘‘ THERE is no hope for him,” said a barber 
in a crowd outside the town hall of Eisenherz, || 
the day of Mohrart’s trial, to his friend the | 
saddler, “‘no hope at all, I tell you. The | 
Lord Chamberlain’s own man, who has heen 
all day at the trial, tells me that the dowager 
duchess’s maid can swear she saw Mohrart 
pour laurel water into the duke’s chocolate, 


a bottle of ratafia mixed with laurel water || 


was actually found on the floor of Mohrart’s 
bedroom, and there was laurel water after- 
wards discovered in the chocolate left in the 
cup. Oh, he was a double-dyed villain! Yet 
he looked so plausible. Well, I shall go and 
see him on the wheel, neighbour.” 

‘¢ And the duchess’s gentleman, I hear,” said 
a third gossip, who just then came up “has 
produced intercepted letters, showing love still | 
existed between Mohrart and Lady Beatrice ; 
but Mohrart’s defence is that the dates have been 
forged, or that they were letters of a year | 
ago, before the duke admired Beatrice, and | 
when he and Beatrice were engaged to be || 
married. There is a report that the Sealed Knots | 
intend to rescue him from prison, believing him 
a victim of some state intrigue, so the guards | 
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at the prison were yesterday doubled. Our 
duchess has a tight grasp.” 

‘« Stuff!” said the other, “I not only don't 
believe it, but what’s more, I don’t even be- 
lieve there are any conspirators in Eisenherz 
who assume such a name.” 

‘*Come, come, neighbour,” said the first, 
‘we know there are disaffected people in Eisen- 
herz, and it does not much matter what name 
they go by. You yourself probably are one of 
them, because you deny what every one knows 
is a fact. ‘They know each other, that’s 
certain.” 

The gossips were but too correct. Poor 
Mohrart was that day found guilty and sen- 
tenced to be broken on the wheel on the first 
day of November. An hour before midnight 
of the day of his trial the prisoner's cell door 
grated open. Mohrart leaped up from his 
knees, for he was praying. It was General 
Blossow. 


‘*Mohrart,” he said, “I was no friend of | 


yours when you were in prosperity. I hated you 
because I thought you had proudly refused to 
answer the letters of my daughter who loved 
you, you thought I coveted the duke’s power 
and title; but now I see it all. The asso- 
ciates of the Sealed Knots have proved to 
me that the dates of the letters shown at 
the trial were forged, and that it was the 
duchess and not you who poisoned the duke. 
She had long resolved his death. Through one 
of the same secret societies I have just gained 
access here to-night to plan your escape. Do 
you still love Beatrice? Did you ever really 
love her ?” 

**General Blossow, I love your daughter, so 
that I would not dread even that terrible 
death to-morrow, could I but press my lips 
to hers but once more. I always loved her. It 
was my evil pride alone that forbade me to ask 
the reason why my letters of passionate appeal 
as well as of passionate accusation were never 
answered. Saints in Heaven, how could I ever 
suspect her gentle heart of forgetfulness or of 
mean ambition !” 

‘* Beatrice is here. You shall see her; she 
knows all now,” said the general, throwing open 
the door. The next instant the lovers were 
clasped in each other’s arms, in all the ecstatic 
joy of renewed hope. 


Suddenly their conversation was interrupted | 
by the tramp of feet, and a sound of grounded | 


muskets. ‘The door flew open, and the duchess 
appeared upon the threshold. 


** General,” she said, mockingly, with the old | 


viperish hatred in her pursed-up eyes, ‘“ you 
seem surprised to see me. You were rash to 
trust my paid emissaries. I too, you see, have 
dealings with conspirators. Every step you 


took 1 knew. As for this wanton, seize her | 


soldiers, for she has been an accomplice in this 
detestable crime, as I before found. General 
Blossow, you shall answer us promptly for this 
treason. Where are your brave conspirators of 
the Sealed Knot now? As for you, poisoner, 
the wheel will soon be ready for you. Yes, if 
half Eisenherz had joined in killing my poor 


stepson, half Eisenherz should perish miserably 
| a8 you shall. Soldiers, to separate prisons with 
| them. Remove them. Jailers, tear that woman 
from the murderer's arms.” 

‘There was a groan, the shriek of a fainting 
woman, and the ponderous door closed upon the 
unhappy Mohrart as the doors of a vault might 
do upon a corpse. The next time it opened it 
would be for the soldiers who were to lead him 
to a death of shame. 

He seemed forsaken even by Heaven. 

IV. THE INSURRECTION. 

Tuenz is a limit to the patience even of slaves. 
An insurrection had broken out in the city of 
Eisenherz. A rumour that Count Schwellen- 
berg was marching upon the city from Hesse 
Darmstadt, with ten thousand men, having been 
| summoned by the urgent entreaties of the 
duchess, had set every heart on fire. The 
mysterious members of the Sealed Knot Club 
| had been, however, it was said, untiring in their 
efforts to delay the revolt, which they con- 
sidered premature. 

The insurgents, in an irresistible deluge, were 
pouring on towards the palace, now closely 
guarded by two thousand Hessian soldiers, who 
had sworn to defend the duchess to the last. The 
sea of angry faces had already surged into the 
great square of the cathedral, to mass together 
for the attack upon the palace. A dozen black- 
smiths having dragged a cannon from the adja- 
cent park, were already shouting for the advance, 
when a small group of masked men quietly 
emerged from a house next the cathedral, and 
dispersing through the crowd, whispered direc- 
tions to the leaders of the mob. ‘Their mandates 
at first seemed to be disputed. 

‘* Let’s burn the Hell-cat!” cried some. ‘She 
showed no mercy for others ; she has no mercy 
for Mohrart or the general's daughter.” 

‘‘ Break her on the wheel,” cried another, 
‘‘as she did my father !” 

‘“‘Hang her from the cathedral tower!” 
screamed a third. ‘She had my son shot yes- 
terday for merely crying, ‘ Long live General 
Blossow.’ ” 

But the frantic outcries of these men were in 
vain. A secret irresistible agency seemed at 
work. Even the blacksmiths left the cannon 
at the cathedral doors, the savage pikemen and 
hammermen, by twos and threes, turned sul- 
lenly homeward. The roaring crowd gradually 
grew silent as by enchantment, and melted like 
ice, for so the Sealed Knots had willed it. 

When the duchess heard of it, she smiled, 
tapped her fan, and calmly said, “I thought 
the scum would never face bayonets. ‘lhe 
| instinct of self-preservation is still, you sce, 
strong, even in the detested canaille.” 








V. THE CHAPEL ON THE MOUNTAIN, 

T was the annual custom of the duchess, who 
was as superstitious as she was cruel, to spend 
two days in the first week of every November in 
| a little chapel half way up a lonely mountain, 
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three miles from Eisenherz. Her enemies said 


that by that short seclusion the wretched | 


woman believed that she atoned for all the sins 
of the past twelvemonth. She usually went 


i 
| 


| 


with only one attendant, the old soldier and | 


his wife, who took care of the chapel, providing 
her with simple food. 

It was a cold and foggy evening when the 
duchess descended from her great gilt coach, 
and took the winding way through the woods 
that led her to the chapel. Her yellow 
velvet train rustled over the wet dead leaves. 
The wind was sighing among the leafless 
larches, and moaning among the black boughs 
of the fir trees. ‘Two hundred yards up, a stir- 
ring in the brake startled the duchess; she 
looked, and saw, by the light her servant car- 
ried, an old man, whom she recognised as the 
old guardian of the chapel, kneeling and gather- 
ing fir-cones. He looked pale and ill, and did 
not at first rise, but shook either with cold or 
fear when the duchess addressed him. 

‘“‘ Karl Hauffman,” she cried, ‘“‘ why are you 
so far from the chapel? Did you not expect 
me? Is the man imbecile? Answer.” 

The old man rose, drew himself feebly up, 
and made the military salute, still trembling 
with the cold as he made the salute, and 
came nearer. Just then an owl hooted three 
times. 

‘Your royal highness,” he said, his teeth 
chattering, ‘‘we did expect you; we had your 
message yesterday ; but my wife is ill, and I 
have been out gathering fir-cones for the 
fire.” 

‘** You should not leave the chapel. 
altar lamps lit for our devotions ?” 

“Your royal highness, they are. 
pected you half an hour ago.” 

‘** And are the candles ready in the room of 
the Twelve Apostles ?” 

‘* Everything has been made ready for your 
royal highness ; and I will go forward with the 
lantern through the wood.” 

‘** The wind seems rising,’ 

‘There will be a storm soon,’ 
man, as he led on with the light. 

As the old man pushed open the rusty chapel 
door, which was wet with damp, the wind shook 
the mouldy black and silver hangings of the 
walls, which rose and fell with a melancholy 
wavelike swell. Two of the candles on the altar 
blew out with the draught. At that momenta 
horn sounded higher up the mountain, and 
seemed to be answered by an echo far down 
towards the city, and an owl screeched as if 
in answer. Then there was a deep silence. 

The duchess knelt for some time in prayer. 
Then she rose, and said to her attendant, 
‘**You remain here, while I go and make my 
confessions, according to my custom, in the 
chamber of the Apostles.” 

The duchess rose, crossed herself, and lifting 
the black hangings to the left of the altar, 
entered the apartment which her superstition 
had so strangely furnished. The black curtain 
fell behind her, and seemed to shut her out for 
ever from all living things. It seemed a grave 


Are the 


We ex- 


? 


said the duchess. 
’ said the old 








that she had entered. It wasa long low-roofed 
room, dimly lit, and hung with dark tapestry 
like the chapel. In the centre stood a long 
table, covered with a dark red cloth, round 
which, with gilt cups before them, sat twelve 
wax figures of the apostles, as large as life, 
with flaxen hair and beards, and clothed ac- 
cording to the strictest tradition of the old 
painters. The wax faces and staring black 
eyes of eleven of the number were fixed on 
Saint Peter, who, with the gilt cross keys in 
his right hand, sat at their head. The at- 
titude of each apostle was varied. Saint 
John was turned half round listening to Saint 
Thomas ; Judas was clutching the bag; Saint 
James was pointing to Heaven; Saint Mark 
was gazing thoughtfully on Saint Luke ; Saint 
Luke was regarding Saint Peter with the in- 
tensest veneration. ‘Three apostles alone at 
the lower end of the table were in shadow, 
for the lights at that end of the table had blown 
out. 

The mind of the guilty duchess was rapt in 
awe at the sight of these august figures, which 
strongly stirred herimagination. She cast her- 
self at the feet of Saint Peter. 

‘“‘ Holy Saint Peter,” she exclaimed, ‘intercede 
for me at the golden gates, I pray thee, intercede 
for one who has done evil, it is true, but only 
that good might come. I struck down my chief 
enemy only that the people might be the more 
wisely governed and the town be saved from 
the tyranny of heresy. ‘To-morrow a traitor 
dies upon the wheel, and an ambitious wanton 
will be found dead in her cell. Pardon, Holy 
Saint! Pardon! Let a miraculous voice, I 
pray thee, answer the penitent who now lies 
at thy feet. He does not answer. Is Heaven 
silent? Ye lesser apostles hear me then. Spare 
a guilty woman! Spareme! Spare——” 

As she uttered these incoherent prayers, the 
wretched woman, casting off her jewels and dis- 
hevelling her powdered hair, crept round from 
figure to figure in an agony of the most abject 
and superstitious fear. 

Suddenly, as she burst into hysterical tears 
of passionate supplication, and crept on her 
knees from figure to figure, the first apostle in 
shadow, at whose feet she knelt and whose robe 
she at that moment clasped, sprang to his feet, 
held her down and seized her throat before she 
could utter a cry for help ; a second and a third 
figure rose, and the three struck her to the 
ground with three fierce, swift, and simultane- 
ous stabs. Then the three men disguised as 
apostles strode into the outer chapel. 

‘* Woman!” they said to the terrified at- 
tendant of the duchess, “ your mistress needs 
your help. ‘Tell her the Sealed Knots planned 
this vengeance for her crimes. In the palace 
where it had long awaited her the vengeance 
might have been less sure and deadly.” Ina 
moment they had disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

It was afterwards said that on the frozen 
painted cruel face of that detestable dying 
woman, a Death’s Head Moth was found rest- 
ing. The omen had been accomplished. As 
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they raised the stiffened body the insect flew 
off into the fir wood and was no more seen. 

The miserable woman did not survive many 
? hours. Her party lost all heart after her death, 
the chief ministers of her cruelty fled. General 
Blossow, instantly released, at once surrendered 
the town to the Bavarian troops, who, thanks | 
to the Sealed Knots, were in time to garrison 
Eisenherz and repulse an attempt to surprise 
the town by the cousin of the duchess. Mohrart 
and Beatrice were married the moment the 
Bavarian rule was established and the 
grew secure. 

This strange story is a true one, and is still 
preserved as a tradition in the south of Ger- 
many. ‘The chapel on the mountain side, now 
a ruin, still crowns the mountain above Eisen- 
herz, and the road winds on towards Schwarz- 
stein and the Bavarian frontier. 





FATAL ZERO. 
A DIARY KEPT AT HOMBURG : A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Tuurspay.—I have not yet heard from 
Frankfort, but they tell me here that the 
merchant is away at his estates. There is no 
hurry, however—nay, I should wish for a 
little time to devote myself to this mission, 
as I may call it. I have watched Grainger all 
this day, and he has not gone in—at least I 
have not seen him myself; for I must keep 
to my fixed rule of not entering that cruel 
spiders’ net, that tigers’ den. I asked him 
this evening. He laughed, and would give 
me no answer. “Don’t expect miracles,” 
he said; “you can’t expect a man to reform 
all at once. That little picture we made 
out together last night is still going about 
with me, dancing before my eyes. I wish 
I could shut it out; I did so for some 
years. Come in,” he added, “and let us at 
least look at them, as the hungry beggars 
find some relief in looking into a cook-shop 
window.”’ 

I shook my head. “I have made a sort 
of resolution,” I said, “and must keep to 
it. It would be sanctioning, in some sort, 
what I cannot approve.” 

“What rubbish!” he said, suddenly 
turning on me, then checked himself. “I 
beg your pardon; I have not got rid of my 
old ways as yet. I wish I had had those 
scruples. Talk to me now about her, 
about Dora — Mrs. Austen, I mean. It’s 
like Annot Lyle and her harp.”’ 


These little allusions and turns of ex- | 


pressions which dotted over all Grainger’s 
conversation, with many others that I can- 
not recal, show what a cultivated taste he 
| had. I did not give him credit for being 








city | 


We dined 


strayed 


| so entertaining and amusing. 
| together that “day, and again we 
back to the old subject. 
“The night,” he said, “when I got that 
ig is one I cannot dare to look back to. 
makes my head unsteady; you know 
+ feeling. Here, kellner, cognac! That's 
| the only thing. 2 
“it is not the only thing; 
Forgive 


going to 


“No,” I said, 
it is as dangerous as the other. 
me if I advise you again. I am 
have some sherr > and oblige me by taking 
some of it instead.” 

He groaned, laughed a little roughly, as 
his habit was, and said : 

“Well, I suppose so. No cognac, then. 
What on earth isall this? You are making 
me do things that no other man could 
attempt.” 

“T have no power,” I said, looking down. 
“T am working with another charm.” 

He paused. “Ah, yes; I suppose that 
is so.” 

I had already come to know the clergy- 
man of the place. He had sent me his 
book, and I suspect some of the gamblers’ 
money figured there to a good amount. I| 
met this gentleman in the evening, and he 
came up to speak tome. There was some- 
thing about him I did not like, and he had 
an authoritative air which I was inclined 
to resent. (I hear Dora, who believes 
in clergymen to the very bottom of her 
gentle heart, and, I suspect, believes that, 
with their coats, shovel hats, white ties, 
&c., they have come down straight from 
Heaven; have a sort of angelic conforma- 
tion, wings folded up, &c.) 

“T see,” he said, sitting down next me 
on one of the green garden chairs—“ I see 
you are intimate with that man here, Mr. 
Grainger, or Captain Grainger, as he calls 
himself. May I ask, do you know what his 
character is P”’ 

I was happy to answer him with both 
| facts and logic. 

“The War Office also calls him captain,” 
I said; “and I do know a good deal about 
him.” 

“Tam afraid nothing good, then; for it 
is my duty to warn you, as a sort of tem- 
porary parishioner, the care of whose soul 
I have, that his character is very bad 
indeed, and that he is not a person any one 
of character should be seen with. He is a 
most dangerous man. You are young and 
inexperienced, Mr. Austen, and he has led 
several, as young and experienced, into 
mischief already. That is the reason I 
speak to you.” 
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I could not help smiling. This rustic 
clergyman, fetched out of some outlying 
district to this doubtful duty, lecturing me 
and others! It was, of course, in his duty, 
and he meant well; but I think it was 
rather free and easy to a mere stranger. 

“T am quite capable of taking care of 
myself, Mr. Lewis,” I said. “I have my 
own reasons for associating with that gen- 
tleman. What if I succeeded in influencing 
him in changing his life and heart; does 
that at all enter into your philosophy ?” 

** Oh, well and good,” he said, smiling. 


“God forbid I should interfere. But we! 


must judge these things by the ordinary 
rule of the world. Have you any reason to 
lead you to hope ?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Well, then, you ought to go and look 
after him now; for I was passing from the 
news-room just now, and saw him playing 
frantically. Come with me, and I will 
show him to you.” 

“T never go into that place,” I said, 
coldly, and meaning a rebuke. 

“Into the news-room ?” he said. “ Why 
not? Ah, you haven’t patience to wait for 
the papers. It’s a very good school for 
patience.” 

“As you ask me the reason, I do not 
wish to be indebted to men who fatten on 
human misery. I make no merit of it, but 
I think it better not.” 

“This sounds strange,” he said. “ Let 
me ask, do you know the Bishop of Graves- 
end? He goes there every day. Do you 
know the good Lord Calborough, who 
takes the chair at his meetings? I have 
seen him looking over shoulders at the 
roulette. 
Well, there is no disgrace in flying from 
the danger.” 

I have always resented this sort of 
superior knowledge of you which some 
clergymen affect, much as a doctor says, 
“Ah, I know—feel a pain here—exactly— 
a sense of fluttering after meals—exactly 
so.” Thisrather nettled me. I had heard, 
too, he was rather sarcastic, and was said 
to know the world. Then he didn’t know 
me. Afraid to trust myself! I might have 
been afraid to trust him, but not myself. 

He went away. I was hardly inclined 


Ah, I see you distrust yourself. | 


to accept what he said about the Bishop of | 


Gravesend or the apostolic Lord Calbo- 
| rough. 
with an air of circumstance. What was 
that pattering on the glass overhead ? Rain, 
rain coming down in pailfuls. There is a 
general sauve qui peut from the gardens, 
They come rushing up the steps, eager, 
laughing, chattering like monkeys—¢rea- 
tures which, in other respects, some of the 
men resemble. All, of course, ascend and go 
pouring into the cave. The bountiful rain, 
here, is unconsciously one of the faithful 
friends and servants of the administration. 


livery—green, gold, and scarlet-—in which 
they dress up their disguised “ bullies,” who 
prowl about the room, ready to rush up on 
the slightest signal of a disturbance. I am 





lalmost alone on the terrace—a place of | 
“Afraid to trust | 


| which I am getting tired. 
‘myself.” I can’t put that self-sufficient 
| clergyman’s speech out of my head. Thus 
it is with some natures: when they leap to 
a conclusion, it is always sure to be the 
meanest one that can present itself. 


bound by no promise; nor do I, more than 
the Bishop of Gravesend or my Lord Calbo- 
rough, think it any harm to go through 
those rooms, or even to linger there for 
some good object, provided your behaviour 
is not to be construed into an endorsement 
or approbation of the proceedings. I am 


of common sense, I flatter myself, running 
through my composition. I would not be 
tied down, as a weaker mind, by an abstract 





| therefore, to assert this principle, I rise 
from my solitude on the terrace and walk 
into the cave. I wish to find Grainger. 








Now ready, 
| THE COMPLETE SET 


TWENTY VOLUMES, 


They should put him m their gew-gaw 


After all, I have made no vow, and am } 


no casuist, and there is a good broad band | 


adherence to the mere letfer of a resolution; | 
I would look entirely to the spirit; and | 


Still he spoke with authority and | 





With Genrrat Inpex to the entire work from its | 
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heretofore. 
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